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chapter 1 



introduction 



'^These wards, called townships in New England, are the vital 
prindplcs of thdr govemn^t^ and have proved themselves 
the wisest invmtion ever devised 1^ IIk wit of man for the 
perfect exercise of self-govemnwnt, and for its prcscrvation." 

— ^Thomas Jefferson, 1816 letter 



'nu>nnas Jefferson was not the first noT the last writer to make this point. Local governments have long been 
essential to the den^xratic processes of the nation. Particularly in rural and otter small communities, they are 
familiar instihitions with mu<* visibility and accessibility, features which go hand in hand with citizen 
participation and control of conununity affairs. 

The realities of today's worid, of course, do not always (x)rrc^nd to the symbols of community self- 
government. Andean sodety aiKl its political in^tutions are much more oiganized ami cmitralized tiian when 
Jefferson wrote the words quoted above. Small size is hardly a protection for local govemnwnts which are 
confronted by intci^ venunental complexities, expanding legal liabilities and other external pressures. Further- 
nwre, this is largely a metropolitan natioiv in which only lip service sometimes is paid to tte ideals of grassroots 
democracy. 

Still, tlK?re are ^>od reasons for kee^ng the faith in small-town govemn^t. Oie is ih** very real fact that 
millions of people live in small communities. Even with the spread of metropolitanism, almost forty percent of 
all Americans reside in rural or other "small" jurisdictions, by tne standards used in this study. The great majority 
of the nation's 39,000 local governments do not serve urban ccnten^ but rather the residents of small and rural 
towns, townships, municipalities and counties. 

Important lessons about citizen involvement ami public resourcefulness can be drawn from small town 
patterns. Like oti\er aspects of Amn^ian life, small kxsd govemmentsare intperfect institutions^ caught up in the 
pressures and inoblems of a com|:^ex sodety. Yet because of size ami relative simplidty, they offer numerous 
oj^rtunities lor dtizenship— in advocacy, program partidpation, leadership and learning. Small govemmoits 
also use a variety of approaches to nteet community needs, in many cases wiitx altenutivcs to the more formal 
and profcssorul styles of govemn«nt common to larger places. 



why this guide? 

We cannot generalize in any meaningful way about local government in America by concentrating just on the 
New Yorks, Chicagos, and San Frandscos of the land. The American system of govemn«nt is much richw and 
more diverse than suggested by the usual bigdty focus. To understand and appreciate this divers ty, it ise^ential 
to look also at how people living in rural areas and stroll population c«ttm are governed. Their local 
governments arc vital community instihitions. But they are often overl(X)kcd and umiervalued when intcigov- 
emmental polices are deliberated and decided because of the small size of the imli vidua! communities involved. 

This primer is an effort to correct such inattention, by presenting a substantive overview of the characteristics 
of An^ca's small local governments. It is a picture of the "nuts ai^bolts* (Ismail town government. Described 
here are organizational variations, public sct vice activities and finances^ k^ actors and operating styles, and the 
place of small governments in the federal system. Sim» small local governments nationwide vary greatly in form 
ami activity, this narrative is supplenwnted by an appendix which details local patterns in each of the 50 states. 



what is "small"? 

This primer focuses on kxral govCTiunrats which serve communities of 25,000 population or less- There are 
sifveral reasons for onf^c^di^ tms d^nitkm, im:ludiii£ the inidequacy of otb^ nwasures for making smse of 
local govmiment patterns. MetropoIitan-m^VTOtropoiitmi ami uman-rural are mme commcmly us^ distinc- 
tions* They define community type and location, but do not distii^;uish an%mg governments acomling to their 
^bces and oiganization— asmcts of dito ^minaticm. SirM govonmmts are found in large nuiid>ers in both 
metn^litan and nonn^trc^utan areas^ while the "^rurar category iiKludes some open country areas that arc 
governed l>y good-sized govemn^ts. The 25,000 pc»7ulatinn limit was also selected because it anr^ponds to 
the population categories used t>y the U.S. Bureau cHf ma Ctosus, the major source of nationwide information on 
local govOTunent forms, finaiKes, and personal. 

Anwrica^s snail govemmmts are gei^ally located out^e of ^ nation's ositral dtics and adjacent 
suburban fringes. Within tl^se vast non*urban tmitories^ there is an immense variety of communihr types — 
small munidpalitics^unino[npoTatedpo{mta ^>arselysrttledopOT country areasand less developed 

areas bordering the ^burbs. Induded are bedncK)m communities^ factory towns, contmerrial cBiters, agricul- 
tural aiKl rancmng areas^ mining areas and imlated regk)ns* The diverrity extends to degrees of growth and 
economic prosperity. Some sn\ali communities have been major b^i^daries of industrial decentralization or the 
populaticm increases brou^t about by the lutan-to-rural migration of the 1970^ while many others have been 
bypassed by botit populaticm ami economic growth. 

The small govenuronts described here are dassiBed by the Census Bureau as ^general purpose'^ govern- 
ments^ itwse entities generally with more than or^ fumrtion arul with bn>ad povsrers of representation. They are 
town^ township, munidf^I and county governments* 



chapter 2 



key features of small town government 

*S;lf-govemnient stimulates theinterest of people in theaffairs 
of thdr i^^dxx-hood, sustains local political life, educates ^ 
dtixen in his daily round of dvk duty, teaches him that 
pc^petuaJ vigOance and the sacriBce of his own time and labor 
are the price 4^t must be paid for individual liberty and 
collective proqjerity." 

—James Bryce, The Atmrkan CommomDealth, 
Vol. 1,1891, pp. 351-352. 



The great majority of governments in the United States are small oi^ganizations operating in small 
communities. More than 93 percent (rf all general purpose govmuncnts serve places of under 25fl00 population, 
the definition of "small* used throughout this guide. Included are 98.1 percent of all town and township 
governments, 95.1 percent of all mimidpalities, and 55.3 percent of all county governments. Tlwy are pervasive 
throughout the nation. In all states but one (Hawaii), tl« g^t majority of local govoiunoits are small units. 

By whatever measure of ^ze— populations served, expenditures and revmues, pnisonnel employed— 
they are small opcmtions when compaied'to large dlies. Most small governments serve ftir fewer residents than 
the 25fiOO population limit used to dcfire small. As Table 2.1 notes, more than 18,000 town, township and 
munidpal governments operate in localities with populations of less than 1 JOOO apiece. It would take more than 
IfiOO such localities to equal in total population one munidpality with oto million residents. Currently there arc 
nine such dties throughout the countiy. 

Taken together, however, small kxral governments have a major presence. They serve a substantial part of 
the nation's population— about 70 million Americans^ or a little less than forty peicent of the total. They handle 
an impressive share of all public sector activity in the United States. In 1981 -82, the 36,000 smaU town, township, 
munidpal, and county governments spent a total of $32 billion— 17 percent of all local government spending. 
They collected almost $9 billion in property taxes, had a total outstanding debt of $19 billion, and employed 
827,000 (fuU-time equivalent) workers. 

In form and activity, the small govemn^t pattern nationwide is a very diverse one. As a summary of the 
more detailed descriptions contained in later chapters, here are some key features of this pattern: 

COMMUNITY DIVERSITY. Small local governments vary greatly in organization and activity because 
the conununities they serve are quite diverse. Included are open country areas and snvill population 
centers (incorporated and unincorporated), agricultural and residential localiti^, isolated and semi- 
suburban communities. 

FORM AND PURPOSE, Town, township, munidpal and coimty govemnwnts ha ve di^ncti ve purposes, 
yetovcrlapconsiderably in types of activity. More so than ot)^ general purpose govcmn^nts, towns aiui 
townships have rural roots; yet many are also munidpal service providers. 

PUBUC SERVICES. Small local governments provide the same basic services as larger ones. But service 
delivery in small communities is constrained by unique conditions— including scattered populations, 
scale limitations, inflexible budgets, lintited revenue sources and high overhead. Rural residents and thdr 
governments give the higl^t public service priority to roads and widges, because of their economic and 
social value. 

OPERATING STYLES. Most small local governments operate in a relatively infonnal and personal 



manner, providii^ services with linuted staff and few, if any, profes^nal administrators. Many, in fact 
have no full-time, salaried employees. Elected <^dals are the central actors in this pattm of governing, 
serving both as {m^ram managers and pc^krynvU^s. The use of volunteers, service contracts and 
inta-k)cai agreeimts o^ble elected offidab in evrai zero oi^loyee governments (ZEGs) to provide 
essential services while keq^ii^ staff and administrative costs at a minimum. The ntixing and matdiing 
of people and tasks, as a sut»titute for mote formal resources^ im:)^ into the community to include 
exten^ve dtizrai invtdvement in ddiverii^ services and maintaining community fadlities. 

NATIONAL PURPOSE Primarily ccmimtmity institutions, created for local public purposes, small 
governments increasii^y are called upon to aerw the purposes of national and ^te go vraiunents. Their 
role in the inteiigovemmental sy^cm expanded greatly in the late 1960sand early TDs, as the result of new 
and oilai^ged fedml aid pn^^anis and ti>e imposition of new mandates. With tlv* r»:ent elimination of 
federal General Revalue Staring and the decline of otl^ grant {Hx>grams, few small local govemm^ts 
now receive any federal aid. But continuing mandates and otl^ intn^vemmcntal c^iga tions maintain 
a strong federal connecticm for small communities and thdr governments. 

THE FUTURE. Small local governments are now more active than ever before as public service providers. 
In this capadty, and as representative institutions and agents of state and national policy, small 
governments have a vital and chall^ging future. 



Table 2.1 



General Purpose Governments in the United States: 
Numbers and Population, 1982 

Town and Township Governments 

Of 16,734 town and township govenuncnts in the United States 16,417 (W.1%) are under 25,000 population, 

and they serve 33.1 million residents (65.1% of all town-township residents). 



Population Range Number of Units Total Population 

under 1,000 9,265 (55.4%) 33 million (6.8%) 

1,0004,999 5/488 (32J%) 12.1 million (23.8%) 

5,000-24,999 1,664(9.9%) 175 miHion (34.5%) 

25,000 and over 317(1.9%) 17.7 million (34.8%) 



Municipal Governments 

Of 19>076 incorporated mimiripalities in the United States 18,132 (^.1%) ane under 25,000 population, 

and thf^ serve a total of 47.8 million residents (33.9% of al! municipal residents). 



Population Range Niunbv of Units Total Population 

under 1,000 9,514 (49.9%) 4.0 million (2.8%) 

1,0004,999 5W(30.7%) 13-4 million (9.6%) 

5,000-24,999 2,768 (145%) 30.4 million (21 .5%) 

25,000 and over 944 (4.9%) 932 million (66.1%) 



County Governments 

Of 3,041 county governments in the United States 1,682 (55.3%) are under 25,000 population, and they serve 

a total of ^.1 million residents (9.9% of all county residents). 



Population Range 

under 1,(XX) 
10,000-24,999 
25,000-99,999 
100,000 and over 



Number of Units 

725 (23.8%) 

957 (315%) 
985 (32.4%) 
374 (123%) 



Total Population 

43 million (2.1%) 

15.8 million (7.8%) 
47.7 million (23.4%) 
135.8 million (66.7%) 
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chapter 3 



forms and purposes 



tlK? strengthoffiw peoples residc?»mthelocalcoirm 
Local institutions are to liberty what primary schools an? to 
science; tlH?y put it within the people's reach; they teach people 
to appreciate its peaceful cnjoyinent and accustom them to 
r^ke use of it." 

— Alexis de Tocqueville, Dmocraof in Ameriai, 1848. 

To foreign visitors, accustonocd to more centralized and less varied arrangements for governing localities, 
our community patterns are bewildering and unnecessarily complex. Why so many different kinds of local 
governments? Why such diverse and confuwng mixtures of form and n^spon^bility, so that the same kind of 
organization may not perform the same set of activities from state to state or even community to community? 

The answer, of course, is that American local govemironts are products of the actions over time of 50 
separate state governments, not one national authority. The belief in local control adds further to the diversity, 
Individual communities are forever tinkering with the structures and progianrtsof their public organizations, a 
discix?tion granted in varying degree by the states. Confusing as they may be, the variations in local oiganizalion 
and responsibility are reflections of community self-government. 



general purpose governments 

Towns, tov^mships, municipalities, counties— these are the mapr forms of "general purpose" local 
governments, so called because ttey have broad functions. As well as deli VCTing public services and protections, 
they provide a means for representing citizen interests, both locally aixl to the outside world. 

We concentrate here on the general purpose units, because of their dominant community roles as political 
and service delivery organizations. Small ccmurtunities, of course, also have their share of otlw kinds of public 
ageiKies, usually identiHed as limited fmrpose'' governments by VS. Census Bureau. Hie other forms 
include school districts, ^>ecial districts, various kinds of regional agencies and quasi-public or non-profit 
organizations that deliver specific public services. The divCTsity of general purpose local governments exists at 
both tlw large and small community level. In m>n-n^tropolitan areas, however, the number of individual 
gQvemrr^ts of all types is substantially higher than in urban areas, while tl^ir average size is much smaller. 

How do towns, townships,municipalities,andcountiesdiffer? Powers and activitiesove^ 
when state-to-state variations are considered, making it difficult to generalize nationwide. But there is a key 
distinction in territorial terms, the difference between areawide and center purposes: 

• Counties and (to a lesser extent) towns and townships are areawide governments, originally creatv J ♦ 
serve scattered populations. 

• Municipalities are center-oriented, established to serve population concentrations or urban settlements, 
large and small. 

This territorial distinction relates closely to the mix of state and local purposes in a local government's 
reason for existence. The state purpose is a major one for areawide j^vemments. Counties operate largely as 
administrative agents of their states in carrying ou t certain basic functions— usually courts, criminal prosecution, 
jails, record-keeping, rural roads, social services and hcaltn services. Since these are universal services— activities 
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guaranteed all residents of a state— county territo- 
ries cover all or virtually all areas of most states. 
(School districts have similar territorial coverage, in 
states where thoy are the exd usi ve or dominan t K-1 2 
education providers.) 

By contrast, municipalities (whether called 
cities, villages, or by other labels) have prodomi^ 
nantly local purposes and they cover more linmted 
areas. Generally, they are created to provide higher 
levels of public services suitable for relatively large 
and concentrated populations. Municipal activities 
typically include water and wastewater utilities, 
street lighting, parks and recrcation programs, po- 
lice and fire protection— services which either are 
not provided to scattered populations or are deliv- 
ered at less intense levels. Incorporation, the forma- 
tion of a municipal government, is usually the pnxl- 
uct of local initiative; incorporations take place at various times, depending on population growth and other 
community circumstances. On the other hand, new counties and other arcawide governments are seldom 
formed; rather, existing patterns are primarily the result of one-tin\e state constitutional or legislative actions 
taken many years ago. 

Over the years, the areawide<:enter distinction has become blurred in how communities develop and arc 
served by their local govemnvnts. While towns and township still are essentially an?awide gowmments,many 
today provide municipal-type services since they govern urban type concentrations as well as sparsely-settled 
areas. Likewise some county govemntente respoml to the nwre intensive service needs of suburban or other 
pocketsofurbanizationinolherwiseruralareas. Afurtherreasonforsomcareawidegovemmenlstoexpandtheir 
programs are the growing expectations of rural reside. its that they are enlitk?d to public services once defined as 
exclusively ''municipar', such as public water supply, park and recreation prc^ams, and police patrols. For their 
part, municipal governments in recent years have lost some of their preaominantly local purpose in taking on 
state-imposed programs and procedures. 

geographical variations 

The several forms of general purpose government appear in diffen^nt combinations across the nation. 
While cities and other municipalities with similar programs are found in each state, the counties, towns, and 
townships are more variable. County governments operate in all states but Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
Alaska; generally, they are lessactive in the New England states than elsewhere, Towns^'nd town^ips are found 
in 20 states in the New England, Mid-Atlantic, and Midwestern n^ons. 

Territorial overlaps vary from state to state. Municipalities arc generally included within county 
government boundaries (Virginia cities are an exception). Towns and townships also coexist with county 
governments, except in some states where they are not found in all county areas. Municipalities operate within 
town-township boundaries in some states, while in others the two forms arc mutually exclusive in territory. 

For the individual citizen, these patterns mean an overlay of separate local governments. Depending on 
the state and the pattern in a particular community, one could be governed by as many as seven or eight 
governments — munici|>aHty, town-township, county, one or two school districts, and several special districts. It 
is more likely, however, that the average citizen is served by three or four local governments. 



whafs in a name? 

You can't always tell what a local govern nu^nt 
is or does by its title. So while "tovm" generally 
refers to the New England brand of arcawide gov- 
ernment, it is also a wsignation (atong with ''city" 
and ''village") for sonv municipalities in many states. 
New York and Wisconsin ''towns'' arc equivalent to 
''townships'' in other mid western states. "Boroughs" 
in Alaska are county-like units, while in several 
other states (Pennsylvania, Conrwcticut, New Jer- 
sey) they arc municipal forms, And then then? is 
Louisiana — the only state to call its counties "par- 
ishes". 



focus on towns and townships 

Town and township governments (both labeled as "townships" by the Census Bureau) have a special 
significance as small community institutions. Proportionately nu)re operate in wry small communities than 
either municipalities or counties. But the total service population of all towns and townrfiips nationwide is 
enormous. The 16,(X)0 towns and townships served more than 50 nullion residents in 1^2. This total included 
more than 1 million persons in each of 10 states— Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Oiio, and Wisconsin. 

More so than other formsof local government, the towns and townships are rooled in rural and * mall-town 
traditions. New England towns of the 17ih century v^rc the first real ''local goverrunents^ on the Annerican 
continent, with Virginia counties running a close second. The nation owes many of its present ideas of local self- 
government to these colonial organizations, including the town meeting and the election of many citizens to 
individual offices and boards. From New England, town government— in one form or another— spread south 
and west, to several Mid-Atlantic states and most of the Midwest. 




Township governments actually were in fAace in most of the mid western states before statehood. A critical 
step in this process was the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 enacted by the G)ngress for the initial government of 
the territory which eventually became the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. The 
tenitorial governor and l^islaturebegantocreatecounty and toivnshipgovemmentsin 1790, with the townships 
largely coiiKiding with the six-mile square land divisions establislnxi in the federal surveys of the region. 

Today, towns and townships operate in alJ or parts of 20 states, in three regions of the ration: 

NEW ENGLAND — Maine, Vermont, New Hampi^ure, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 
MID-ATLANnC— New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

MIDWEST— Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Mim^sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. 

Serving rural areas, Midwestern townships g^ierally have an area wide orientation, with an emphases on 
providing roads and bridges, fire and rescue and other basic services to scattered populations. New England 
town governments (and Mid-Atlauitic towns and townships to a lesser degree) deliver ext^^ve and varied 
services smilar to those provided by cities. For examf^, towns in Conrocticut, Maine, and Vermont ^nd nrore 
in total revenues than cities in tiiese sUtes. Most New England towns also furd or administer K-12 schools. 

This regional variation in tl^ role of town-township govemn^ts goes ivind-in-hand with differences in 
what county governments do as service providers. InNewEi^and, where counhr governments are non-existent 
or perform limited activities (usually confined to judicial functions and regional )aus), tl^ towns are the primary 
areawide governments. Midwestern townships, however, slmre re^nsibilities with relatively active county 
governments* 

Such regional distinctions arc not always an accurate guide to the activities of individual governments. 
Many Midwestern townshif>s, for example, have become municipal service providers in recent years. They take 
responsibilitv for such services as water supply, wastewater treatnwnt, police protection, and zoning and 
building code enforcement. Program expansions of this sort are usually responses to community clwngc, 
particularly population growth, and occur in states where townships have flexible powers. 



singling out small governments 

States distinguish among their local govemnwnts in various ways. All establish separate forms- 
municipalities, counties, school districts, etc.— for different or overlapping purposes. Many states also classify 
individual governments of one form or another, usually according to popul Hon size. As detailed in Appendix 
A, the National Summary and Imiividual State Patterns, most classifications apply to municipalities. Either state 
constiti'tions or legislative codes set out numbered c?*egories (dties of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd Classes, for example), or 
they identlfv a particular type of munidpalily (city, village, town) with varying population levels. 

Why nave such community size distixKtions? Arc they meaningful in what local governments,^ small and 
big, do and Jk>w tfiey are organized? 

Most classification schemes originated at the tii 
local government were first enacted or compreten- 
sively revised. In the political environmmt of the 19th 
century, local govemmcmts and officials were not 
trusted by tl^r state mastm, the constitution-writers 
and legi^ators* Qassifying units by population or 
other criteria was a means or maintaining a tight state 
leash on local powers and actions, and it permitted 
state legislatures to single out individual local govern- 
ments for special freatment. Population eateries 
were used to distinguish s«vice and reguuitory 
powers,revenue-raiMngauthorityan organizational 
options for individual units* Larger governments 
gei^ally were given rr^re power and ftexibility than 
small ones. 

As tegi^tures over the years expanded local 
powers, tl«?legal differences between large and small 
municipalities were narrowed. Courts in many states 
also have generally interpreted ^munidpal" status to 
mean tl^ same or similar powm (especially in such 
regulatory areas as zoning and {banning) for small as 



of statehood or when the legislative codes dealmg with 



those other governments 

Tl^ Bureau of the Census calls them "lim- 
ited purpose*" governments, because most deliver 
only one kind of service. Butitmaybeanwsential 
and expensive service, as far as the receivir^ 
ccmimimity is coru:emed. As well as the familiar 
school districts, th^ irKlude about 28,000 ^^al 
di^cts, more numerous than any other form of 
local government in the United States. Special 
di^cts f>roliferate especially in suburban and 
rural areas, out^de the boundaries of incorpo- 
rated municipalities. Depending on state laws, 
they have an extensive repertoin* — delivering 
virtually any service ordinarily provided by gen- 
eral purpose govenunents {with the major excep- 
tion of land use and other regulatory powers). 



well as lai^ munidpalitks* 

Legislative cooes still i«tain the population das^ficatk>n^ AikI in sotm siBtes, small town governments 
are still relatively limited in revenue-raisi]^ powm and organizaticmal opticms. flexibility timt comes with 
Home Rute stattss-^ie al^ity to frame a local charter with votv am»%)val— is oft&i restricted to larger 
govemnwnts- Home Rule is gei^ally denied Midwestmi townships and 

All of thi^ of course, isa reflectton of the critkal control state kjg^tures and constitutions have over their 
local govonnwnts, small and laige. States vmy grea^ in how tibey hamlle titis rdationship. Seme are quite 
generous in glaring revalues wiA local agoKtes, and in giving smaller govemn^ts the discretbn to raise 
revenues, var^ service ami regulatory programs, ami determine their own structures* By ccmtra^ other states 
provide little m the way of discretionaiy autlK>rity imd revmue powm. 



too many governments? 

Not all c^Tservers are enthusiastic about the American pattern of numerous small load governments. Some 
critics argue that tl^ result is ineffic^ncy and fragmentation in tl^ ddivery of puUic s& does* The sdution often 
suggested, in &^ interest of efficiency aikl mgardzational ^plidty, is to reor;^mi;% »naller governments into 
largerones. Amoreextren^answeristoabolishentirdycetaingovernnientSyai^ 
loc^ agencies or hi^»- levels <rf goverranott 

The concern ^^thnuntbv and size is understandable. Looking at loral pattens from tiptop down — from 
a national or statewide perspective^-^easilygivesoi^a picture of confu^namldiscHder. So many jurisdictional 



the ubiquitous township 

There are "townships," And B\en thCTC are "town- 
ship>s.** Be^es the areawide local governments generally 
found in the Midwest, '*'towi^p^ refers to the 36-mile 
square area used for kml de^ption and surv^ng in 
nK>st parts of tl^ naticm settied afto* die 13 original states 
fomted the union. The governments are tenT»i "^dvir 
townshif^, while the laml units are the '^'oongressionar 
variety* With original boimdaries fbllowii^ the survey 
lines^ many Midwestern townships have the dasdc six-by- 
six din^nsions. 



legislatures, refect more often than not proposals to consolidate and eliminate. 

The isst^ is n^re convex than just wei^ng the relative values of ^idency aiui local control would 
suggest Greater ef fidendes and ecoiK)mies are s^om produced directly by turning small puUic a^rKries into 
larger ones. Or^ reascm is tha t ecoTv>mies of scale differ according to public service types and ^pedfic community 
drcumstances; ^t^ey are especially difficult to achieve for labor-inten^ve services and in sparsely-settled 
communities^ for example. 

In many instances^ the pnobtems of small ^ze can be addre^ed wi thou t sacrifidng local control for the sake 
of effideiKy. While retaining indq>eiKlent status^ many »naU govemmmts are ^e to stretch scarce rescHirces 
by cooperating with otlw government in both fcrmal ami informal arrangements. 

Local government numbers nationwide have char :ed little over tl .e years, with some notat^e excejjtions. 
In the 20 years between 1962 ami 1982, the number of g. eral purpose governments remained cx)nstant. There 
was virtually no change in the numb^ of coimties, a slight increase in munidpalities, am! a slight decrease in 
towns and townships. Much sharper dianges were recorded for other for us, however. &h>ol district numbers 
decreased by m^re than half during tl^ 20 year period, while spedal districts increased by ntore than a third. 



overiaps and mixtures of form and re^nsi- 
bility are bound to vk>late notions of organ- 
izational neatness* 

But a view frcm the bottom up— from 
the perspective of people in anall communi- 
ties-4eads to a much more po^tive pctiue. 
Here tl^ en^hasis is on local control and 
citizen access, on having govOTurants serve 
as political arid rejTresoitative institutions as 
muchasefBdentservicepoviders. InawOTld 
of powerful and centralized forces, small- 
town dtizens look to ^venuronts i^r at 
hand forpolitical power and protection. Thus 
small-town voters, and tl^ allies in state 
assodations of local govemn^ts and state 
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chapter 4 



what small governments do 

"Small towns deso^^ed their autonomy because tl^ were the 
natural ^(Hne of doiKXTKy. Only m small govmiments could 
exh man participate effectively, m>t in sem^ pursuit of his 
own int««^ ^t with the capacity to umSer^and the prcA>lem5 
his commimity ^oed ai¥l thus furtho' the convnon good." 

—Robert Wood, Suh/flQa: ItsPeopkand 
Their Politics, 1958, p. 27. 

Americans d^)end on local govCTnnwnts for most trf their puUic services are! commimity facilities. 
Municipal, town-township, and county governments provide roads, police and fire protection, utilities, parks 
and recreation, sanitaticm, social services, libraries, and numerous other services. The governments set policy, 
deliver the sovices, maintain tte facilities^ and finaiKc tl^se activities. 

This is wlut all local governments do. Community and organizational size makes a differeiKe, however, 
in public service priorities, quanti ties, administration, and funding. Small govemnr^ts, in particular, face special 
otT^des to providing services widely, effidoitly, are! eooiwrnically. 



the consfaraints of geography and size 

Peo]^ who live in small communities today want many of the same services from their local govOTnments 
as do big dty residents. Rising public expectations in snail localities are the insult of population mobility, 
increasing leveis of education and knowledge, and the messages sent by the national communications media. 

Supply cannot always match demand, all jmblic <rfBcials well uinierstand. Coming between tl^ two in 
rural areas and small communities are such con^raints of geography and «nall size as the following: 

Dispersed populations. Larg? numbers of rural Americans live at some distance from each other, on 
individual homesteads or in vay «nall settlonotts. Sparsdy-populated areas are especially characteristic 
of the trains and western states— farming, ranching, and minhig ar^ss— wl^re miles of open country 
separate families. The wide di^)ersal of people virtually prohibits the supply of some services-public 
water and wastewata* systems, tor example. And access to otl^ facilities and sovices^ usially provided 
from central locations, is sharply limited. Rural people thus are accustomed to traveling long distances for 
certain services, sudi as education, recreation, l^alth c«re, and court appearances. And the)' endure long 

re5ix>nse tinr^s for en^rg e ncy services, such 
as law enforcen^t and rescue squads. 

Scale Limitations. Whether serving open 
country ar^ or small pcnnilation centers, all 
small ^nremm^rtts fv^ me same limitations 
of scafe. Relatively small operations limit 
their ability to ecoromize in some areas. 
Consequently, the unit ccwts of providing 
many services — whetfier maintaining a mile 
of paved road or supj^ying a thousand gal- 
lons of dcNTiestic water — are high as compared 
to larger governments. 



value of citizen volunteers 

Qtizen volimteersarea n^|orreason why small 
local governments speiKi p ropwlionately le^ than 
lai^ger ones to deliver fniblic services. ITwir contribu- 
tions of time and energy are worth a grrat deal in 
budgetary terms. For just oiwsCTvice, fire pjrotection, 
theyraify^imated vidueof voIunteCT^;»ovided bene- 
fits in the early 197Ds was $4.5 billion nationwide. 
(National Cbmmission on Fire Prevention and Con- 
trol) 
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Can We Afford It? &nall budgets mean that small locil governments lack the flexibility to shift 
"^marginar dollars from cme jmipMe to arother. As a result, Uiey often are forced to forego programs or 
servk:e levds which are tatoi fc^r eranted in lai^ conununities* Around*tl«*clock polke patrols, for ex- 
am}^, is a (tesired but unattainabte goal for many small communiti^ It nuy mean expanding the police 
departn^t fnnn two or three to four or five offioers, requiring a se^ngly small cm- rnai^iml increase in 
spending, but one which is beyond the capacity of a total budget of just a few hurdred thousand dollars. 

High Overhead* Ano&er aspect of tte fiscal inflexibility experienced by small governments is the 
relatively high co^ of their ''ovwtead'' q>erations. Small govemn^ts have to devote dis|:m)|X)rtiona tely 
large shares of tteir budgets to ba^ hou$dcee{ring functions. These geiwral or adntinistrative purposes 
includecmtralrecoidke^ring, collecting and didnu^singievenu 

expenses ami insurance co ven^. At no otto* time has this been so ^kii^y apparent as in the past few 
y&m with the liatnlity crisis and the escalation of insuramre pemiums. Insurance costs rumiing as high 
as 10 percent of total speiKling are lunv not uncommcm fm small ^vemmentsw The ma^ consequence of 
such overhead expoises, of course, is that they reduce the alnlity to fund direct s^^c^. 

Keeping Skilled Knplc^ees. Because of rdativdy low employee salaries m\a!i\ local governments 
frequently are tt^ ''farm dubs^ for larger jurisdictions. Workers in ^ch skilled jcH^ as police work aryd 
sevicr and water plant op^atk^ns are attracted 1^ higher oxnpensation and more ^>eciali2ed assignments 
elsewhere, aft^ acquiring tl^ initial training and experience in the snail community. 

Revenue Base Underlying all the other fiscal omMraints is tt^ limited rmmue aipacih^ of most small 
govmui^ts* Their communities generate relatively small amounts of property taxes aiKi sales taxes and 
other public rewnues* 



spending patterns and priorities 

The fiscal and oth^ constraints that aca>mpany small size affect the supply of public services in small 
communities. Spendii^ patterns, docun^ted in Census of Governments <bita, illustrate this point 

Across the board, small go venm^ts ^^end lera on a per capita-^s well as on an absolute-— basis than large 
govemnwnts. Tabl^ 4-1, 4-2, and 4-3, which compare the 1^1-82 exp^iKlitum for sevCTal types of local 
govemma\ts, show these differences* Municipalities in commtmities of uiKier 25,000 population spent on the 
avera^ a little less than half of the expenditures of larg^ municipalities, for all purposes and in per capita terms. 
(Witliin this overall ^'smair category, per capita sp&Kilng was lowest for the very smallest municipalities — th(^ 
under 5,000 populaticm apiece!) Ths differerares anK>ng towns-townshii:^ aind counties were not as great, 
although spending was less tor smaller units within each goverrarantal category. 

Towns and townships— especially North Central or Midwestm> townships — recorded lower spending 
levels tihan the less rural munidpialities located in the same areas. 

Relatively low exp^ditures by small govern- 
ments in large part are due to limited budgets and 
revenues* lltey also reflect major citimi volunteer 
efforts, particularly in fire protection and park and 
recreation programs* 

The tables also point to differciKres in priori- 
ties and emplyi^. In relation to total budgets, 
smaller governments sp«it more than larger ones 
on streets and highways and on govenunent ad- 
ministration. Smalls municipalities also gave rela-^^ 
tively greater emphasis to police and sewerage 
progran^, while spending relativdy little on health 
programs, social services, and hmising aiul oommu- 
nity develc^)ment. 

These aggre^te numbers, towever, do not 
give a complete picture of public service patterro in 
small community. For instaiKe, they ck> not indi- 
cate w1k> does what— lu3w many goventments of a 
particular type or population cat^ory fm)vide a 
^)edficdctivity* Few small munidpautiesand towns 
axK) townships^, for example, are involved in hous- 
ing, health, and social service programs. On the 
omer hand, landfills, libraries, community build- 
ings, economic development, and otl^ programs 



public service gaps 

How good are local public s«vices in rural 
areas and small towns? While opinion polls gener- 
ally s)k)w that »nall conununity rodents hold 
po^tive views about tl^ responsivem^ss aikl per- 
formance erf their local govemn^tsy scmie ma^ 
service defkiendes are apparent Often t)^ simple 
una vaikibility— ratl^ tt^ tl^ quality or amotmt — 
of a service is tto ]m>blem. Thus iKxx)rding to tl^ 
Natioi^ Rural Conmnmity Facilities Ass^sment 
Study of 1982, numy or most mral omtmunities 
lack public water and waste%vater syst^nsy spedal- 
iud no^tal sovices, and adequate water mpply 
forfireprotection« Fbor road ami bridge oomlitions 
throughout rural America,as seen in weight restric- 
tions and nee<ted resur&di^ are also noted in this 
and other studies. (J. Norman Reid and otters, 
AvfdUiinlihf Sdect&i Public Facilities in Rural Com- 
mumHes, US. D^^artment ol Agrvulture, Ecoiwmic 
Research Service, March, 1^) 



Table 4.1 

Big and Small City Spending , 1981-82 
Top 10 Programs* Ranked by Expendihire with Per CapiU Amounts and % of Total Budgets 



All Urge Municipalities 
(1 population) 



All Small MunidpaUties 
(Under 25W> 



Smallest Municipalities 

(Under 5X)00) 



1. Water & 
Other 
Utilities 

2. Hosi^tals, 
Heoltiv 
Soda! Serv. 

3. Police 



4. Sewerage 



5. Streets 



6. Fire 
Protection 



$178.67 pc 
(18.6%) 



93.48 
(9.7%) 



80.80 
(8.4%) 

48.95 
(5.1%) 

48.46 
(5.0%) 

47.68 
(4.9%) 



7. Housing & 46.23 
Community (4.8%) 
Development 

8. Government 44.07 



Admin. 

9. Parks & 
Reaeation 

10. Sanitation 



(4.06%) 

34.89 
(3.6%) 

24.91 

(2.6%) 



$89.1 Billion Total 
Expenditures 

$955.85 per capita 

944 MunidpaUties 

93.2 MiUion Total 
Population 



1. Water & 
Other 
Utilities 

2. Police 



3. Streets 



4. Sewerage 



$150.98 pc 
(30.4%) 



49.88 
(10.1%) 



47.10 

(95%) 

3750 
(75%) 



5. Government 35.20 
Admin. (7.1%) 

6. Hospitals, 



Mospita 
Health, 
Social Ser. 

7. Fire 

Protection 



8. Sanitation 



9. Parks & 
Recreation 



22,47 
(45%) 



20.59 
(4.1%) 



17.08 
(3.4%) 

16,47 
(33%) 



10. Housing & 7.79 
Community (15%) 
Development 

$23-6 Billion Total 
Expenditures 

$495,17 per cajnta 

18,142 MunidpaUties 

47.8 Million Total 
Population 



Source: VS. Census of Governments, 1982 
a. Does not indude education. 



1. Water & 
Other 
UtiUties 

2. Streets 



3. Police 



$134.88 pc 
(31.2%) 



45.42 

(105%) 



41.79 

(9.6%) 



Government 36.68 
(85%) 



Admin. 

5. Sewerage 

6. Hospitals, 
Health, 
Sodal Ser. 

7. Sanitation 



8. Fire 
Protection 

9. Parks & 
Recreation 



34.49 
(8.0%) 

1753 
(4.0%) 



13.79 
(3.2%) 



1153 
(2.6%) 

10.92 
(25%) 



10. Hou^g& 3.16 
Community (.7%) 
Development 

$75 BiUion Total 
Expenditures 

$431.15 per capita 

15,368 MunidpaUties 

17.4 MilUon Total 
Population 



Table 4^ 

Town and Township Government Spending 1981-82 
Ranked by Expenditures with Per Capita Amounts and % of Total Budgets 


Northeastern towns and townships* 
25«00(H-population Under 25^000 




AU Nortti Central 
townships'* 


1. Education 


$100.00 pc 
(25.7%) 


1. Education 


$120.97 pc 
(343%) 


1. Highways $16.98 pc 
(33.1%) 


2. Highways 


41.05 
(103%) 


2. Highways 


54.83 
(15.6%) 


2. Fire Pro- 531 
tection (103%) 


3. Police 


3537 
(9.1%) 


3. Govemmeit 
Admin. 


25.75 
(73%) 


3. Financial 4.98 
Admin. (9.7%) 


4. Water and 
0*erUtU. 


23,80 
(6.9%) 


4. Police 


25.68 
(73%) 


4. Police 3.01 
(5.8%) 


5. Government 
Admin. 


Z3.Ut> 

(5.9%) 


5. Water and 
Other Util. 


22.00 
(6.2%) 


5. Welfare 239 
(4.6%) 




(5.6%) 


6. Sewerage 


17.76 
(5.0%) 


Other 1838 
(36.2%) 


/. rancs ana 
Recreation 


(4.9%) 


7. Rre 
Protection 


12.10 
(3.4%) 




8. Sanitation 


18.83 
(4.8%) 


8. Parks and 
Recreation 


7.60 
(2.1%) 




9. Fire 
Protection 


15.34 
(3.9%) 


9. Hospitals, 7.45 
Health, (2.1%) 
Sodal Services 




10. Libraries 


6.08 
(13%) 


10. Sanitation 


6.19 
(1.7%) 




Other 


48.20 
(12.4%) 


Other 


32.21 
(9.2%) 




$33 Billion Total 
Expendittires 
$388.94 per capita 


$5.4 BUlion Total 
Expenditures 
$350.12 per capita 


$13 Billion Total 

Expenditure 
$5128 percapite 


157 Towns-Townships 


3,994 Towns-Townships 


12387 Townships 


8.6 Million Total 
Population 




15.4 Million Total 
Population 


26.7 Million Total 
Population 


a . States o( Maine, New Ham 
New York, New Jers^, and I 


p^re, Vermont, Ma^chusetts, Rhode Idand, Connecticut, 
Wmsylvania 


b. States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Dlinoisy Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nel^Bska, Kansas, aivi Missouri. 


Source: U.S. Census of Ck>voTOnents, 1$^. 







are much more wicNspread activities of small governments than the e)q>aKlituies show. The pn^ams of 
Midwestern townships in particular are incompletdy represented by Census of Governments daU, which ^ow 
c.<penditures for only a few specific categories. Almost $500 million of such expenditures, more than a third of 
total spending by Midwestern townships, was listed as "other and unallocable" for 1981-82. 



rural public services: focus on roads, bridges 

Small governments which serve nirtl or sparsely-settled areas spend less and provide fewer services than 
atmse located in Deflation centers. Because they live in less congested surroundii^, open country residents 
make relatively few demands on the local public sector. Rural households do more for themselves, providing 
what would be considered as public respcmsibilities in population centers— not^ly individual water supply, 
wastewater disposal, and recreation. 

Above all other locally suppUed public services, rural residents value their roads and bridges. Expenditure 
patterns reflect this. Mid%vestem and Mid-Atlantic townships and small county govemn^ts spena more on 
roads and bridges than on any oAer activity, while it is the second hi^iest expoiditure category (after K-12 
education) for New England towns. Small local govenurants maintain 2.1 million milesofroad,about 55 parent 
of the nation's total highway mileage. 

It is tmderstandable why nual peo|^ place so mudi emphasis on roads ami bridges. They are both an 
economic and social nece^ty. Good roads ami bridges {m)vide a lifriii^ for isolated areas, a link to maricets, jobs, 
education, n^ical tare, ^{i^ing and otiw services for farmers, busii^ses and fan^lies. Giving access to so 
many other services and amenities, roads and bridges are the most fundantental public smrice in rural 
communities. 

small govemment revenues 

How are these %rvices and facilities funded? Most geiwral puipose k>cal governments, in small ani lar^ 
communities alike, use a comUnation of revenue sources — property and other local taxes, otl^ own-sourcx 
revenues such as user fees and utility receipts, and intogo^wmn^tal fumis from fed«^ and state go venurants. 

Small and latge governments vary in Uie relative use of diffraent revenue sources, as TaUe 4A indicates. 
Here majcH- sources as percentages of total revenues are compared for different ^ze categories and types of 
government, using Census of Governments data for 1981-82. Several patterns are apparent: 

PROPERTY TAXES are used proportionately less by anall governments than larger ones. Towns and 
townships rely more on property taxes than t^ier types of governments. 

OTHER LOCALLY-RAISED TAXES (sales taxes, business levies,etc.) are used less extensively by smaller 
governments. Very anall portions erf town and township revenues can» from this source in 1981-82. 

USER CHARGES AND MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES (interest earnings, etc.) are used more by small 
than laige governments. They are used minimally by rural governments without water and sewer utilities. 

FEDERAL AID presents a mixed pattern, with less use by small municipal and (xmnty govemn^ts than 
laigc ones. TTiis was a slightly more important revenue item in 1981 -ffi for Midwestern townships than for 
other towns and townships. With the sharp reductions in Icdoal aid in more recent years, this revCTtue 
source now re^mesents a much analler share of »nall govemn^t inconr^, especially for towns and 
townships. 

STATE FUNDS are used less by 
small munidpalitiesaiKl counties 
than laiger ones. Howevo*, tills 
was the most in^xjrtant revenue 
source for all size ^ups of coun- 
ties in 1981-82. For towns and 
townships, it vns the second top 
source (exceeded only by prop- 
erty taxes), with mudi of ihe state 
aidearmarked for rural roadsand 
bridges. 

Sn»Il local governments genei^ 
ally have fewer ami less flexible reve- 
ls 

ERIC 1 ^ 



keeping up with community needs 

To keep up with community growth and to upgnKle existing 
facilities, the 36,(XX) go^eral purpose g^emments serving »nall 
communities throug|wut fhe naticm sp^t $5.2 billion on capital 
im{m)vements in 1981-82. This was about $74 for every man, 
woman, and diild living in tl^se or mmunities. Town and town- 
ship ^vemn^ts alone laid out 9 1 1 billion for capital pn^ects, 
according to VS. C^sus of Govtniunents data. Most of these 
funds were spa\t in three areas— roads arei bridges ($284 million), 
wastewater treatment and lines ($240 million), and water supply 
($73 million). 





Table 4J 






Big and Small County Government Spending, 1981-82 
Top 10 Programs Ranked by Expenditures with Per Capita Amounts 

and % of Total Budgets 


Laige Cmuities 
100,000 populaticms 


Medium-Sized Counties 
254XXV99,999 


Small Counties 
Under 25«000 


375 Counties 
135.9 Million Total 

Population 
$46.6 Billion Total 

Expenditures 
— $342.87 per cap 


984 Counties 
47.6 MiUion Total 

Populaticm 
$13.8 BUlion Total 

Expenditures 
— $289.49 per cap 


Counties 
2ai Million Total 

Pmnilation 
$6.7 Billion Total 

Expenditures 
— $33Z42 per cap 


1. Welfare $63.11 pc 
(18.4%) 


1. Education 


$65.34 pc 
(223%) 


1. Highways 


$72.08 pc 
(21.6%) 


2. Education 39.74 
(113%) 


2. H(»pitals 


39.28 
(133%) 


2. Education 


53.57 
(16.1%) 


3. Hospitals 3437 
(10.0%) 


3. Highways 


34.77 
(12.0%) 


3. Hc^|:»tals 


51.21 
(15.4%) 


4. Government 24.10 
Admin. (7.0%) 


4. Welfare 


26.85 
(9.9%) 


4. Government 
Admin. 


33.06 
(9.9%) 


5. Highways 19.88 
(5.7%) 


5. Government 
Admin 


20.39 
(7.0%) 


5. Welfare 


19.03 
(5.7%) 


6. Health 19.75 


6. Health 


16.43 
(5.6%) 


6. Police 


17.91 
(53%) 


7. Police 18.09 
(5.2%) 


7. Police 


14.00 
(4.8%) 


7. Health 


13.32 
(4.0%) 


8. Conections 14.19 
(4.1%) 


8. Judicial 
ic Legal 


7.61 
(2.6%) 


8. Judicial 
& Legal 


9JQ0 
(2.7%) 


9. Judicial 12.43 
& Legal (3.6%) 


9. Corrections 


5.85 
(2.0%) 


9. Water & 
Other 
Utilities 


531 
(13%) 


10. Water dc 10.61 
Other OS3%) 
Utilities 


10. Water & 
CTther 
Utilities 


4.40 

(13%) 


10. Corrections 


4.71 
(1.4%) 


Source: VS. Census of C^vemments, 1982. 
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nue sources than larger oi^^mizatioi^ Towns and townships, for example, receive more than 65 pen:ent of their 
toUl mcome from fust two major sources— jaoperty taxes and state aid. At tinges the property tax is vulnerable 
to out^de economic forces or tiw decline of core industries. 0<^ dependent on single industries such as 
agricultureorminin^ruralamurainitieslacktheecononiicdiversityc^laTga-places. They are more vulnerable 
to market and o6«r outside forces, as seen in the distressed condition of many agricultural areas in tiw 1980s. 

The much maligned property tax, however, has much to commend it as a revenw source for local 
governments. Iti5astaMe8ouroethatcontinuesdesiriteinmiediateeconomicfiuchiations;propertyremainseven 
when business moves or dedinesw Thnnigli annual tax rate cted^ons (in the majority of states where this is 
possible), the poperty tax gives local dected offidals the discretion to vary yidds according to community 
conditions and budgetary needs. Yet the ability of individual governments to hnd their programs in this way 
varies greatly, because of major dif fa«ices frwn conununity to community in propexty vaJues and in assrasment 
practices. And because of tl% vlsiHlity of tax rate and assessment decisions, the property tax is unpopular in many 
{^oes, leading local officials to be very cautious about tax rate increases. 

For tlwse reasons, and because of increases in otiio- revenue sources, the property tax has steadily lost 

f rominence ovct the years in the biKlg^ of all foma aral Deflation sixes of local govemn^ts in the United 
tates. However, it is ^11 tfie dominant revenw source for towns and townships natk)n%vide, providiiie 49 
percent of their total income in 1981-«2. r -» 

Capital improvement projects present a special funding i»Y>b}em to local governments. Construction or 
renovation of roads and streets, bridges, drainage systems, wastewater plants and lines^ water supply systems, 
community buildings and other fiacUitks is an expen^ve pxmosition, requiring larger one-time expemiitures 
than armual budgets can provicte. So go m iuiaaits u»ially hmd capital improvements by goii^ into debt- 
borrowing rnoney through borKl issues or otho* meaits aiid repaying tiie priivripa! and inl^^ 
time. Fecteral and ^te aid is also a mafor, althougjh declining, source capita funds. 

Snnall local governments trKliti<mally have been reluctant to borrow heavily and acquire debt. Other 
strategies for paying for public improvenmits are often prefixed, indiKiing delaying prefects imtil funds have 
accimiulated arxl redudr^ construction cwts throu^ the use of vduntecr labor and donated mat^ls. Arwther 
major obstade to taking on debt is flie exper\se of borrowing faced by small governments. Small bond issues carry 
relatively high int»est rates arnl high oveiliead costs. Funding teduuques sinJt as state borwl pools and 
developn^t fees have ovatx>me some of these barrters, and anall gomnments have greatly expanded tiwir 
borrowingin recent years to hmd capital improvements in suj^rtof economkdevelopnient and other purpc^es. 



fiscal stress in small governments 

The economic vulnerability of thousands of rural localities surfaced dramati- 
cally in the early 1980s, as farm inconw and fwoperty values sharply dropped. 
Similar drcurrstances hit smaU communitira dependent upon other single indus- 
tries sudi as forest {mxiucts in tiw Northwest and snuul manufacturing in all 
regions, local government revenues thus were cut— a "double whammy" when 
corrtbined with the major decreases in federal aid ^^^uch occurred at the sante time. 
At the same time, dtixen rieeds aixi demands for local govemrr^t prograiro did 
rK>t correspondingly dn^. The full impad on puUk services in smaU coiranunities, 
however, still remains to be experienced, largely because of the delayed response of 
property lax collections to lower property values. Barring some major and 
unforseen improvements in agriculture and otlwr industries, and large amotmts of 
new fiederal and state aid, tlw fiscal progno»s for many small local governments is 
a gloomy one for the near future. 
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Table 4.4 

Where Local Governments Get Their Funds 
Major Revenue Sources, 1981-82, as % of Total Revenue 





Municipalities 


Towns and Townships 


: venue 

County Govenunents 




Uiige 

254)00+ 

Popul. 


All Small 

Under 

254)00 


Smallest 
Under 

sm 


Northeast* 
254)00 Under 
Popul. 254)00 


All in 
North 
Central'' 


Urge 

100,000+ 

Popul. 


Medium 
254)00- 
99 999 


Small 
Under 


Total 

Revmue 

(Billions) 


$91,488 


$24,004 


$7,653 


$3288 


$5,413 


$1523 


$47,451 


$14,215 


$6,953 


Pnmtv Taxes 


172% 


15.4% 


13.4% 


52.6% 


493% 


402% 


26.4% 


22.7% 


282% 


Other Taxes 
(sales, etc.) 


15.4% 


105% 


9.1% 


23% 


4.2% 


2.0% 


8.0% 


7.6% 


4.8% 


Chareesand 
Misc. 


183% 


23.9% 


24.7% 


135% 


11.9% 


18.1% 


205% 


27.9% 


28.4% 


Utility 
Operations 


15.4% 


275% 




52% 


55% 


5.1% 


1.4% 


1.1% 


.6% 


Federal hinds 


9.9% 


7jb% 


9.0% 


4.6% 


5.2% 


7.6% 


6.4% 


5.7% 


6.1% 


State Fiinds 


175% 


122% 


13.2% 


187% 


21.7% 


25.4% 


33.4% 


332% 


30.6% 


Outstanding 

Debt 

(KlUons) 


$76,025 


$22395 


$7,959 


$2503 


$2513 


$.471 


$30377 


$iaoo3 


$4289 


% of Annual 
Revenues 


83.1% 


93.2% 


103.9% 


785% 


46.4% 


30.9% 


64.0% 


703% 


61.6% 



of Maine, ISfew Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Yoric, New Jersey, and Pennsylvanii 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 



Source: U.S.Cen8U8of (Sovemments, 1982. 



chapter 5 



who's in charge? elected officials and others 

Tver since tiUs continent was flret settled the people liavc 
been exceedingly jealous of their right to control their own 
local affairs diiectly, instead of through the instrun^tality of 
C0itral, and more or less remote, auHwrities." 

— Kiric H. Porter, Counh/ and Township Government 
in the United States, 1922, pp. 11-12. 

The day-to<lay work of »nall and rural govemnumts is largely carried out by generalists, not specialists, 
as these examples from different sections of the natk>n »iggest: 

— A Michigan township supervisor assesses property for tax purposes, monitors the sewer lift station, and 
administers the zoning ordinance; 

—The mayor of a small Wyoming dty hims out daily to hose down the dusty streets, check the water tank, 
and respond to whatever correspondence the city 1ms received; 

— In many rural Ohio townships, the trustees themselves drive the snow plows, working long hours during 
storms to keep the roads clear; and 

— In a rural Connecticut town, the first selectman, in addition to his regular duties, looks out for grant 
opportunities and deals with intei^vemmcntal matters. 

These examples may be unusual big dty standards, where govemnwnts employ many specialists, But 
the standard operatii^ style in snuU towns is for elected offidals to be personally involved in tl«? details of service 
delivery and man^CTvnt It is the comnum pattern whm paid staffs amJ budgets are relatively small and full- 
time professional cJtief administrators are the exception. 

Mayors, coundl or board m^nbers, and otlwr dected officials in small governments thus are the 
administrators and managers of their govemn^ts, as well as the policymakers ami leaders. Generally missing 
is ^ iwat divi^n of laDor between those who legi^te and those who manage, tiie pattern found in larger 
oi^ganizatk>ns. Small tow^ *»1cvted officials cannot afford to spedalizse. They ladt the resources to ^t back and 
ojnfii^ themselves to the "Wg picture*; they naturally immerse themselves in the operational details of 
government. 

While driven by fiscal and organizatioral i^cesslty, such haivis-on involvement also satisfies a widely-held 
belief in how dtizens sN)uld be represented by their elected officials in small communities. Local government 
becomes more familiar and accesdole when its leaders are directly responsible for its procedures and products. 
Snwll-town dtizens expect ihdr elected offidals to be in char^ of the details as well as the big issues. 

What does tiiis mean in practice? Here we look at organization arvi process, at ihe matching of people and 
public task& 




few employees, professional administrators, but . . 

The typical kxal govemn^t serving a small community is a small oiganization, with few, if any, salaried 
onj^oyees and little in the way of formal stnicture. 

In fact, more than one in three g««rsl purpose local govemn^ts in the United States have no full-time 
employees at all. Another 40 percent of all 38,000 general purpose units (according to 1982 Census of 
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Ck)vernment9 data) an? staffed by less than 24 
employees apiece. (See Appendix A for national 
and state details.) Most towns, townships, and 
municipalities fit these categories. County gov- 
ernments on the average imiploy larger staffs, 
since thty cover laiger territories and deliver 
state-^required services. 

As a result of staff and budget limitations, 
small local governments lack the ^>ecia]izcd 
expcrtiseinpr(^;ramsandmanaganentthatlaiga' 
oiganizations take for granted. Few employ 
professional chief administrative officers (CAOs) 
to manage their operations, whether called dty or 
town managers, executives, or administrators. 
Exact numbers are unknown, since appointed 
administrators in small governments often do 
not cany the titles or powers that are used to 

identify "professional* CAOs elsewhere. Many 

small government administrators assist their elected governing boards as administrative coordinatore and 
information providers, rather than operating as strong executives with independent control over budgets and 
personnel. ° 

There are important exceptions to this pattern, of course. Perhaps most governments in the upper ranges 
of the "small" size category in this study— municipalities serving communities of about 7,500 or more, for 
example— have professional administrators and good-sized stiffs. But they constitute a small minority, 
compared to the great many governments serving much smaller communities throughout the nation. 

How then can a local government with few or no employees, little professional expertise, and a lack of 
trained management function in today's complex world? Quite well, in most cases, through the subsHtution of 
other resources for large numbers of specialized staff. Small local governments deliver many of the same services 
(in smaller quantities, of course) and perform many of the same functions as larger ones. The major difference 
lies in how these activities arc carried out, in how people and jobs are combined. 



those ZEGs 

Scattered throughout the nation are 35,000 local 
governments and special districts without full-time 
employees. Political scientist Alan Schenker of the 
University of Wyoming calls them "ZEGs"— zero 
employee governments. About 13,800 are towns, 
townsfdps, and municipalities, more than a third of all 
such general-purpose local governments in the United 
States, As Schenker writes in the September 1985, 
issue (rf Small Toam, many of the ZEGs actively pro- 
vide their very small communities with a range of 
municipal services. How do they do it? Largely 
through the time and skills of their mayors and other 
volunteers, Schenker r^rts. 



420,000 strong 



elected officials and others 

Small govemmentsovcrcome the limitationsof staff sizcand professional training by making extensive use 
of the time, cneigy, and skills of gencralists in and out of public office. Elected officials arc the most adaptable 
of these generalists. In many respects, they arc the supreme "dtizen volunteers" of their communities, people 
who devote far more time and attention to local public needs than their usually parl-time positions and often 
meager wages would suggest. Elected officials in large places tend to limit themselves to a policymaking role. 
But thejob of representing citizens in a small community isa mud^ morcexpansivconc. Small-community elected 

~~ ■ officials are administrators as well as legislators, 

closely involved in program details as well as in 
broad policy matters. 

Mayors first selectmen, or other separatdy- 
elected executives in some communities arc the 
principle administrators of their governments. But 
in ntost small govenunents, it is Oic governing 
board (dty coundl, town selectmen, towi\ship trus- 
tees, county board of supervisors, etc.) which tends 
to administrative as well as policy tasl^ The formal 
structure often dictates this pattern, in which may- 
orsorboard dermal are not independently-elected, 
but are board n^mbm who take tlwir tum in the 
top leadership position. Even "sht)ng" or inde- 
perKlent executives in small communi liesoften share 
administrative respon»bilitics with their govern- 
ing boards. 

Governing boards usually practice a form of 
coU^ial administration, with numbers sharing 
management responsibilities through spcdfic com- 
mittee or individual alignments: One coundl or 
board member may oversee streets and drains. 



More than nine out of every ten elected offidals 
in American government serve in anall connmunitics, 
according to U5. Census of Ck)vemments data. With 
about 420,000 elected positions nationwide, small local 
governments (induding school and spedal district) 
offe" their dtizens considerable representation and 
numcrousof^rtunitiestoserveinpuUicoffice. Most 
positions are seats on legislative bodies, such as 
munidpal couiKils arui township boards. In relation 
to population, elected offidals are e^Todally numer- 
ous in rural and sparsely settled areas. The states of 
North Dakota, Vermont, South Dakota and Nebraska 
lead the nati<m in number of kxral cleded positions per 
10,000 populations— with ratios of 280, 151, 132, and 
101, respectively. 
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another supervises parks and rccnraticm activities^ and a third member specializes in personnel and finance 
matters. Depending on tte availability ami nun*CT of full-time employees, such responsibilities for the elected 
offidal may involve more of an oversight and coordination role than direct participation in service delivery. As 
admini^ratim, individual board nwnwers sddom exerdse indep^xloit authority. Rather, they act as agents of 
the entire TOveming board. The board collecti^y, not its iiKlividual iwmbeis, makes formal decisions, such as 
hiring and firing employees, approving biulgets, spending funds, and approving contracts. 

Elected omdals wto bea)me administritors obviously have to develop son^ expertise in imnaging 
specific programs and procedures. Much knowledge is acquired on the ph. Councilmembers in some small 
municipalities, for examj^e, learn a g^eat deal about inteigovemmental negotiation, pulAk works technology, 
and profecl finance asa result of intenseexposure to ^ wastewater im))ects required by fed^^ water 
mandates- Many elected of f icialsalso come to putrik: office with u^ful skills and km) wlcdge teamed from pri vale 
occupations ami community activity* It is not unu^ial to find on a governing board, n^nnbers with useful and 
transferable skills in public works, perswinel procedures, finance and other areas* 

Nevertt^less, there are limits as to how much expertise elected officials themselves can provkie. They do 
not possess all of the special information aiKi skills Uiat even Uie »nallest of local governments require in toda/s 
complex world. WM]esonK?snull*townoffidalsareable todevoteconsiderabletime totheirput^^ 
of retiren^t or a flexible occupation, most are restricted by private jc*s and family ol>li^tions. Fortunately, they 
can turn to others for advice, technical assistance and administrative help, including the following: 

The Cleric Often elected, clerks in munidpal, town, township and county governments are the principal and 
frequently the only staff to governingboards— preparing agendasaiKl minutesof meetings, harrflii^ correspon- 
dence, aini collecting infOTmation. The cleric is a central figure in most small local ^vemments, because of her 
or his record-keeping and reporting dutiesand daily contact withotherofficials,employees,and citiawis. Oerical 
activities in this setting often slide into administrative responsibilities. 

Key Employees. Small governments with paid employees frequently depend on senior workers in certain areas 
to supervise others and provide specialized information. Whether or not the organization is big enough to give 
them titles as department "heads" or "forenH?n," their experience makes them invaluable advisers amfdeputies 
to the elected ofndals. 

Attorneys and Engineers* Virtually all local governments need legal and engineering assistance to avoid or 
handle litigation and draft contracts and ordinances, and to design or supervise public works projects and 
activities. Usually lacking such expertise among regular staff, small governments tend to employ attorn^ and 
engineers as part-time consultants. 

Outside Expertise. For other types of expertise and assistance not ordinarily available on staff or within their 
communities, small local governments sometimes turn to outside agencies. Included are state government 
departments, cooperative extension servkx?s, other state university and college prc^ams, regional agencies, 
private consultants and others. 

Small governments mix and matdi these resources of personnel and expertise in numerous ways. Specific 
job descriptions rarely define exactly or limit what people do within small governments. Rathw, positions are 
combined with tasks in a flexible and adaptable manner. Handling multiple duties is the norm. Clerks prepare 
budgets, part-time attoriK^ys advise governing boardson nwre than strictly legal matters, and engineers help their 
small government clients on planning and land use issues as well as public works operations. 

citizens as volunteers and other participants 

This flexible matching of people with 
intrinsic part of tocal government opera* 
tions in small communities. Moresothan 
in laiger places, ordinary citizens ^ Wthout 
official positions are directly involved in 
service delivery, building and maintain* 
ing a>mmunity facilities and otherwise 
contributing to pul^ic prDgrams. 

The cUssic case is tl^ volunteer fire 
department. Gtizen voluntews provide 
fire protection for the great maprity <rf 
small communities throughout the na- 
tion. Summoned to fight fires from their 
^l>s ami homes, volunteers are specially 
trained, cloth ?d, and equipped for this 



tasks reaches into the broader community. Q tiren volunteers are an 



look for the generalist 

Looking for the risk manager? Finance director? Or 
purchasing agent? If it's a small local govemmmt, you will iwt 
find a specialist with jurt this title and responsioility. You 
should look, rather, for tl^ geramlist who wears a variety of 
hats. Usually he or sl^ is an elected official, such as the 
selectman, mayor, courwnl nwmber, trustee, supervisor, or clerk. 
Even the profes^nal administrator in the anall government is 
a generalist with multiple duties. 



dangerDus work. Usually, the local government funds the fire house, trucks, equipnwit, and operations (fuel, 
insurance, training and per call stipends, etc.), while tl« wluntecrs provide the labor. 

CWwr (niblic services widely ]wvided by citizen volunteers in small communities, wholly or in part, 
include the followii^, 

—Park construction and maintenance. 
— ^X)rts and othCT necreation programs. 
— Eimrgency medical services. 
—Public libraries. 

—Traffic control and otiier law wforcen^mt backup. 
—Community cleanup drives. 

Citizen volunteolnn raises certain issues and ccmflicts, includii^ problems of liability and insuraiKe 
coverage and tensions over tt« control of particular programs. But undoubtedly it is a vital resouroe for small 
communities. The costs of public services arc thereby lowered. Less tangibly but just as important, citizen 
volunteers add to community identi ty . By serving their neighbors and directly helping to make loail government 
work, ihey stiengtl^ loi^I democracy. 

Volunteerism is but one form of citi;Den participation. As local governments are ^nall and visible 
organizations, the distance betwe^i government and oiher aspects of community life in rural areas and small 
towns is minimal. Citizens are ciosely linked to government and their participation in local politics is a natural 
aiKl evoyday happening. Hiey do m>t find it iwcessaiy to wait until the next election or the next governing board 
meeting to express views or seek cluii^. Instead, elected officials are tHmr at haml and convmient taigets for 
criticisms, problems, approval, and ]:»op(^ls. 

Such accessibility reflects tl^; status of dected officials as citizen-officetolders. As part-time officials in 
mo^ cases> who hold down private jobs and are otherw^ involved in numerous community activities, t)^ are 
not isolated fromothersby fcnmal ti tlesand responsibilities. Holding publicof fice in the small community is often 
seen as an obligation and civic virtue. In some places, active citizens regularly rotate among government ami 
other community portions. 

The most vivid and formal expression of dtizen politics is the New England Town Meetii^ the verarable 
institution that more than anything else symbolizes local democracy in Amerioi. Annual and special town 
meetings in most partsof the six New England ^tes give citizens a direct role in legi^ting. Town n^etings select 
officials, pass budgets, approve new programs and organizational chan^, and deliberate policies. 

Bccept in the few places that have limited or r^resentative town meetings (comp<»ed of elected delegates), 
town meetings arc open to all registered voters. Participation as a proportion of total voters is generally highest 
in the sntallest communities, according to political scientist Joseph Zimmerman. The appeal of this institution 
extends beyond New England in less official ways; ^nall conununities elsewl^re and even big city neighbor- 
hoods at times hold informal "town meetings'' to air public issues. 

the style of small community government: 
a recapitulation 

Small-town gpvemm^ts are much more than miniature v^ons of larger municipalities. They differ in 
qualitative as wdl as in qi^nti tative terms, in how th^ function as well as in size of sta ff, budget ard oiganization. 

The work of elected officials as administrators as well as legislators, the flexible mixing aiKl matching of 
roles with jobs, exten^ve dti^ volunteerism in public programs are characteristics of an infonrol and personal 
style of govemnwit. Informrlity characterizes the ways in which ^nall community officials decide policies, 
manage programs, and represent constituents. They rely Iwa vily on common sense, intimate knowled^ of their 
commtmiHes aiKi attention to detail 

An informal and pers<mal style in many ways is an asset for small local govemn^nts^ ma .ttaining the close 
ties between dtizensand public programs ar^d policies. But it can also be a liability, if it le^s to complacerKy and 
a preservation of tl^ statusquo. Small as will as large govenunents are confronted by }>rcMems that demand new 
solutions and techniques. Infomiality need not bea barrier to governmental change, however. Small government 
leaders can still pay attention to people ar^ community traditions, while seeking to become better managers and 
policymakers through training, i^w information ami as^stance from outside sources. 
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chapter 6 



the federal connection 

The right of local self-government is among the hardiest of 
American traditions." 

— Roscoe C Martin, The Cities and the Federal System, 

1965, p,32. 

While smaU local covcmments are primarily community in^tutions, serving and representing their 
citizei^l^ ^ ffi^ incJWy to «ct as instriments of national and statepolicv. state 

on the other hand, is a relatively new development, emefging only m the past two decadra. . 

S Xlate 196(35 veiy few small town, towrmv, and municipal governments had any dir«t and 
onEoiiSliSs^S narional^Jemment pn>gmms and policies. Beginning at tl«t time and tlrou^ the ^riy 

&e «^fioJ^^ bimiSiUnto ^ feSeral system by a host of new fiscal aid and mandate 

eo\ien«nents reioirdless of size, was the centerpiece of this new involvement 

^ TT«ew o^itensive fedenri aid opportunities for smafl governments is now over, less Aan 20 ysare after 

^ OTiSlocal govcmmaxts any longer receive fiscal as^stance iVom Waduiigton. Yet in other 
SSuUfiSS3komSti?S 

^Kbi^Sa ^S?^of manda^^ other naH<mal requirements. Federal-small government relations 
points out 




federal aid fluctuafaons 

nniv .hnut 7 OOO local BDvemmenls— less than one in five of the 39,000 total nationwide— now receive 
federJS'/in'^yo^S^^ 

Jl^tl lAanftl ai^oidinc to estimates of the National Center for Small Commumties. 
aid now^^ toS^vemments is less than half of the estimated ^ 

Shari,^ P^^' in most oises onc^^me grante or loam for caj^ 

fnnwo^mmt^^ TWs substantial federal assistance for smaU governments and their commumties 
oriSZS^ tri^96^nS^S^ when the national ^vemment t";?^^^*" *^f^^^^^ 
deSIopmcnt and pu bUc u orks m rural areas. Rapidly increasing through the mid-70s, federal aid peaked in the 

^^^^tSrJSL'o^l^c^t^ 

a direct financial relationship witii tfie federal government In any one year, 5,000 - 6,000 partiapate m the next 
five lareest federal assistance programs which are 'targeted'' to smaU localities. ^ 

S^t^uSv^«™n^ all sizes continw to receive federal hinds, directiy or trough state 

«ver^ts?SSS^««oTSSrinvolv^^ ^^^TJnl'l^^n'ihl 
miSri tovmTnd township governments under 25J00O population, however, are ai>le to partiapate m toe 
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Table 6 J 

Continuing Mandates and Other Federal Obligations 
on Local Governments^ Including Small Units 



1. CLEAN WATER REQUIREMENTIS— dtics and other municipal wastewater dischargers 
are required to comply with ^eral effluent standards, as administeml by state governments 
and supervised by EPA. (Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as amended in 1972) 

2. GROUND WATER PROTECTION— local governments are required to protect drinking 
water supplies with regulations administOTed by state governments. (Safr Drinking Water 
Act of 1974 as amended) 

3. SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL— local govemnwnts, either as generators or handlers of the 
waste in landfill operations, arc liable for disposal of hazardous and other wastes. (Resource 
Conservation and Recovery Act of 1976 as amended) 

4. PERSONNEL — new requirements concerrung overtime compensation and other personnel 
matters and procedures, in re^nse to the Supreme Court Garcia decision of 1^, afreet all 
local ^verrunents with employees. Sonw provisions concern volunteere. (Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act of 1938 as amended) 

5. FLOOD PLAIN DEVELOPMENT RESTRICTIONS-local governments of communities 
participating in the national flood insurance program are required to control development in 
flood-prone areas. (National Flood Insurance Act of 1968 as amended) 

6. PREVAILING WAGES — local governments must pay prevailing wages (frequently based 
on metropolitan patterns) on federally assisted construction projects. (Davis-Bacon Act of 1931 
as amended) 

7. MEDICARE — local governments must contribute Medicare j>ayments for employees hired 
after March 31, 1986. (1986 Deficit Reduction Act) 

8. ELECTION PLACES — local governments must provide access to elderly and disabled 
voters at a reasonable number of election places in a community. (Voting Accessibility For The 
Elderly and Handicapped Law of 1986) 

9. CONDITIONS OF AID— local governments receiving grants and other federal aid must 
meet a number of conditions concerning non-discrimination, environmental protection, public 
participation, administrative and accounting procedures, etc. (Various acts of Congress) 

10. LITIGATION— increasingly and regardless of size, local government immunities and 
procedures are challenged in legal suits based on federal legislation such as the Civil Rights 
Act of 1871 as amended. 

1 1 . ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITY— whether intentional or not, national government agen- 
cies often take actions that restrict or threaten local government powers or autonomy. Recent 
examples include FCC rulings restricting local regulations on cable television and ths* interven- 
tion of the Justice Department (Solicitor General) in Supreme Court cases involving local land 
use controls. 

Sources; US, Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Regulatory Federalism: Policy, 
Process, Impact and Reform {Washington, D.Cv 1982), U.S. Office of Management and Budget, Directory 
of Policy Requirements and Admini^rativc Standards for Federal Aid Programs (Washington, D.C. 
1^); and other information provided by the National Association of Towns and Town shi ps. 



are aided the ^stnall cities'' portion of otte Community Developit^t Block Grant program and by Environ- 
ni^tal Protection Agetuy grants ami loans for wastewater |^nt improvements* Fewer governments participate 
in the rranaining programs which Iwve lower funding levels: Fam^s Home Administration grants and loans 
for rural community facilities, Econcmtk: Dewlopment Administratbn puUic w>rks grants, ami Url»n Devel- 
opment Action grants for creation pro^cts (eliminated in 1^). Such aid prc^ams are highly competitive, 
requiring extensive planning and paperwork. By contrast, large municipalities have access to a more extensive 
list of federal as^stancc programs, including entitlement grants. 



continuing mandates and obligations 

While federal fumis for all local governments have shar{riy declined, federal mandates and other 
obligations continue in force. Of a)urse, fewer aid programs also nwan fewer mai^ates impwed locally as 
additions for receiving ^^ant and loan dollars. There are many other continuing requiren^ts, however, which 
are unrelated to ibe receipt of federal dollars. 

Limited ^ze and oiganizational resources do not give snuiU local ^vemnwnts immunity frc»n such 
demaralsw TableM identifiesa numbo* of federal nmndatesand othCT requirements which apply to small as well 
as large govemnwnts. Son^ requiren^ts are the direct result of legislation mandating kx:al governments to 
cany out national standards, sudt as environmental water quality. Otte^ are the indirect effects of judicial and 
administrative actions, which limit in one way or anoth^ the authority and practices <rf local govemnra^ts. 

Intei|ovemmental requirem^ts strike particularly hard at local governments with sirall budget and 
limited stan. Small governments incur relatively high costs in con^yii^ with federal demands, even if 
compliance only means added paperwork. A case in point is the recent application to local ^vemments of the 
rational Fair Labor Standards Act as a result of ti^ Umia decision of the Su{»-eme Court. Although the nx)5t 
potentially restrictive effects of tlw decision — those dealir^ with volunteers and overtime compensation— were 
reduced or eliminated, personnel practices and record keeping in small govemnwits have been greafly affected. 

local impacts 

An overall view of the 20-year record of small govemn^t experiences with federal programs shows a 
ttem of mixed effects. From the perspective of small town officials and citizens, the federal connection brings 
th benefits and burdens, when the impacts of fiscal assistance, managenwnt requirements and mandates are 
all consid^ed* 

Hardships and costs often accompany federal programs. Grant programs and mandates alike make 
danands on local procedures, staff and elected officials' time, and budgets. More severe are inteigovemmental 
impositions that change tl^ programand policy directions of local governments, nK)ving thffl\ into areas tiiat may 
not be supported by constituents^ A questionable practice for some »t^1 ^vemments in tl^ past was the 
extensive preoccupation with grantsnarohip. Attracted by tl^ smell of big bucks, they diverted scarce 
vesourcesr— that omerwise could have been ^?ent on improving internal managen^t or services — into an 
aggressive hunt for federal and state dollars* Frustration rather than financial reward was oft^ the result, 
especially as federal aid declii^ after tl^ late 197Ds. 

In the long run, however, many »nall govCTmronts can point to ber^ficial and enduring results of the 
federal experience^ Most evident are tlw extensive public W3«s and service improvemaits purchased with 
federal aid. Even thedean water progranv e^Uidtedin 1972, ascostlv and technok>gically diffiailt as it has l^n 
to in^ement, has been beneficial in this sense* This combination of federal regulations and dollars intended to 
reduce water jx>llution has helped more than 12,0(X) small communities (with daily sewerage discharges of less 
than one milhon gallons apiece) to construct tow or improved wastewater treatment plants. Besides resulting 
in cleaner waterways nationwide, the wastewater projects brought health and economic developn^t gains to 
numerous communities. 

Less tangible are tl^ effects of federal progran^ on the practices and organization of small local 
govemnwnts. Local officials often learn a great deal from their compliarK^e with federal requirements and 
pnxredu/es, developing new skills and sources of information. Planning, citizen participation, and ^counting 
and auditing requiren^ts have improved local administration and poluy making in many instances. 

Such inu>acts of course vary from ccwnmunity to community. While the recent federal experience has 
probably produced more change in small govemn^t operations in the United States than any other ^ngle 
developnwnt in recent decades, this has not Ivippened in all oMnmunities. 

A more basic k>cal effect of intergov»iui»ttal programs, wtetl^ fedml or ^ate, is how they encn^ch oa 
tl^political autonomy and sdf-govemn^t of snull communities. How serious is the lossof local independence? 
It dep^s on how local officials and community leaders perceive and use federal ami state programs. If treated 
as a tool for canying out conununity priorities, intei^o\^mmental progranns may not pemtanently alter local 
control and may in fact enhance it On the othCT haiKi, tfie local priorities themselves are sometimes changed by 
tl^ outside funds and mandates- 



the contintiing connection 

It seems dear that the federal coniKction for small governments will not disappear, despite decreases in 
fiscal aid. As long as Congress and other Washington policymakers continue to identify donw^ problems that 
require naticmal solutions, the sy^em of ^te aid local governments %vill be used to imfdement those police and 
prognum. &nall local govemn^ts, because they serve millions of Americans scattered Arou^ut the nation, 
are an essential part of that intei^^^^mmental network. 

Thekey issue ishow tlw amllgov«nn\a\te will be used in ^e continuingarrangement. They can be willing 
and able partners in the federal system; to be effective partners, however, fiscal and administrative support from 
the federal government will be required. This support can be through mandate reimbursements and/or the 
development of more realistic regulations through comprehensive application of the Regulatory Flexibility Act 
of 198a 
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chapter 7 



looking to the future: 
small government from the bottom up 

'^^nall'Community go vemnwit continues, evat i n large urban 
areas, because, quite frankly, that is tl^ way people want it."" 
— ]amcsM,3ar\ovetz, Small Gtmar^Counti^' A 
Guide to Aton^igin^g Sm^, International 
City Management Association, 1984, p. 3. 

There is no ''typical" small local government, as there is no '^typicar small community- In organization, 
activity, style, and finarKX^, the govemm^ts of rural and small town America are as diverse as the people and 
localities they serve. The 36XXX) small towns, townships, municipalities, aiKi counties are far more varied in shape 
and behavior than t!^ fiew local govenm^ts whidi serve oommuniti^ lar^ than 25,000 population. 

In common, however, the 36,000 small governments have rdatively tiny OTgani^tions ami limited 
resources, important fieatures which set ttiem apart from the larger governments. Small size is both a liability and 
an as6et On the or^ hand, it usually iraans an inflexible budget, few if any em}:^yees ar^I pofessional 
admini^rators, and a high degree of vulneraMlity to ou^de forces. On the other harnl, snau size is an 
irulucem^t for dtizen participation arnl ccmtrol It encoura^ p^sonal invdvemcnt in programs and policies, 
frequently a substitute tor the nu>re scarce resources of nK>ney arni cxperti%, as we see especially in the work of 
elected offidals and citizen volunte^^ 

Sniall rize is hardly anassetlwwev0',inti^araiasofintn^verrui^talpolicyrTi^ National and state 
policies and programs are generally driven by quantitative data, which n^asure the sigrtifkarKe of local public 
sectors by the sizes of budgets and organizations* This is a top-down approach which views small community 
gpvmiments as miiiiature and less useful versions of lai^ governments. Their unique circumstances arwi 
qualities arc ovmhadowed by other and more dominant feature of tte nation's local govemn^t landscape. 

Small govOTimoits caiuiot be underwood well without a bottonvup a{^ro«^, one that looks closely at 
local circumstartoes and vaiiatioits from a qualitati^^ as well as quantitative perspective. This is a view that goes 
beyond numbers to consido" tl^ pitxesMS^ peo{rfe, goals, and pofonnarKe of small goverruronts. To rely 
excessivdy on data about expenditures aiKl government to, in particular, is to igrK>re the public {morities of 
small conununities ai^i how ihey are reflected in ^vemn^t activity. Quantitative measures also say noHiing 
about the work of small govoitments in representing and givii^ pditical voice to thdr citizens, a function as 
valued in some places as t)w jc^ of providing iniblk services. 

While they may be igiwred tl^ centers of political po wct, small local govemrrwts have a major role in 
American society. A sure rmasure of their continuing importance is the large increase in public service activity 
in recent years. Small govenunents are now more active than ever before, respcmding to n»ng dtizen 
expectations, pq>ulation growth in many rural arc^ arnl tl^ in^ementation of federal and state programs. 

Such signs point to a vital future for America's »naU local governments. They will continue to be valued 
as institutions which deliver public services to millions of An>ericans, ref^e^t these citizens in small and often 
overlooked localities, and act as agents of national arKl state policy. 

This is a future clouded by nurr^rous urKertainties, towever. A;^m)aching the 1 990s, Ae major diallenges 
are fiscal, perscmal, organizatiortal, and tedmiail. Ways must be fotu^ in individual conununities to expand 
revenue bases, deliver public services more effectively, nuke better use of the tin^ and enei^ of part-time elected 
officials, and extend citizen volunteerism. Facing increarfn^y nwre complex problems, small governments need 
to build technica i and administrative expertise— but without losing the personal involvement of officials and 
citizens. 

The appropriate solutions by and lar^ are local ones, tailored to particular community situations* There 
is a part here to be played by outside sources of asststarKe, but in ways which are sensitive to small community 



circumstances. No doubt, federal as well as state programs will continue to have a major impact on these 
communities and their governments. But the influence arel le^ns should flow in the other direction as well. 
SmaW local ^vernments are a counterbalance to the tendencies of covtralization in the fed«al system. As strong 
community institutions, they have much to give to American democracy. 
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appendix a 



national summary 
and individual state patterns 

TY^ following pages {Hiesent detailed infoimation for each of the 50 states, aiKi a natioml summary, on local 
government organizations, activities^ finances, dected officials and employn^t* Also iiKluded is information 
on population characteristics, ^rms ami farm acreage, housing conditions, road mileage, schooling, income, and 
rdated patterns. Information sources are li^ed in AppexKlix B« As well as publish materials, the sources 
include persons in roost of the states wlw provided invaluable details about local government oi^nization and 
functions* 



population in small communities 

SevCTal population measures, based on diffaient Census eateries, are presented for each ^atc: 

RURAL— residents of places under 2,500 population and open country areas. (Urban'' includes persons 
who live in incorporated ami other pojMiIation centers with 2,500 or more residents-) 

SMALL URBAN PLACES— residents of incorporated and other population centers, with populations of 
between 2^ and 25JO0O apiece. 

NOJMETROPOUTAN-^^dents in areas outside ^Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas/' Each of the 
more than 300 ^SAs in the naton coven one or more counties ami is centered around a central city (or 
two ad j^^t cities) of at least 50,000 population. 

'^unir ami '^nonmetropolitan'' are overlapping cat^ories. Most metropolitan areas contain rural 
t^toiy and nummus small communities in addition to the urbanized regions around their core cities. 
Likewise, nonmetropolitan areas throughout tl^ nation include a profusion of ''utban'' places (over 2^00 
population) aikt even son^ "lar^'' ccmununiti^ {nrnre than 25XXX) residents). 

Overlapping populations are also characteristic of the local government patterns in nK>$t states. Since many 
persons live within tl^ boundaries of nwre than one kind of general purpose government (tOMms-townships, 
mimidpalities, counties), combined population totals of separate forms of governments frequently exceed state 
totals. 
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UNITED STATES SUMMARY 



Total Populatk>ii (1980): 226^6,000 
Rival 59.495.000 (26.3%) 
Small Urban Places 52373.000(23.1%) 
^k)mnclropolitan 57.115.000(25^%) 




Fvtn population 5.618.000(2.5%) 
2,433,000 fanns, 1,039 million fann mes 



Rural-Urban IHstincttom: 
Hm^ng withcRit ccsni^te plumbing 
Housing with puMic water sui^y 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per hospital bed 
(ixmm^ro* and metro**) 



rural 

5.9% 
39.3% 
23.2% 
245* 



urban 
1.6% 
97.0% 
91.4% 
216** 



RcKdmite^ 

Hsehlds with Soc Sec. IncOTie 
MecfianigB 
Per c^»ta inctnne 
Families und^ povoty level 



rural urban 

3.217300 622.300 
27.6% 25.3% 
30.1 29.9 
$6322 $7,645 
10,6% 9.2% 



Local Cto^wnuaaBt Foma 



See individual state pages. 



jsaiall Oovanment Patteras (lOTl-BZ) j 

Among the 38,851 (16,734 towns and townships. 19,086 municipalities, 3,041 counties) general purpose local 
governments, 36,231 (93.3%) served communiti^ of 25,(NK) population or in 1982, as follows: 



Number (% of P(^>ulati(m 

TOWNS & TOWNSHIPS 16,417 (98.1%) 32,052,999 

MUNICTPALITIES 18,142 (95.1) 47,832,000 

COUNTIES 1,682 (55.3) 20,129.000 



$6.9 bill*. 
24.0 bill. 
6.9 bill. 



Tax) Expenditures 



($3.3 bill.)* 
(3.7 bill.) 
(1.9 bill.) 



(*Inclu{fes data for all Midwestern townships) 

Top ranking functions, acccM'ding to expoiditures, were: 

Towns & Townships* 1) highways 2) poliw piote(^(»i 3) water s^jply 
Municipalities 1) water siq^ly 2)polK:ei^tHecti(»i 3) sewers 

Counties Inroads 2)ho^itals 3) police pnHection 

*K-12 ediK:ation is the top expenditure function of town govenunoits in four New Engird states. 



I Oigantaattoa and Etecttva Office 



See individual state pages. 



Kected Officials m 
Small Gnvemmoits* 

(Average 
T«al per govt) 



$6.7 bill* 
23.7 bill. 
6.7 bill. 



Govemments with 0 or Few fanplovees' 



OEn^Hoyees 



1-24 



Percent of all 
Governments 



TOWNS & TOWNSHIPS 

MUNIdPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



116,706 ( 7.1) 
127.450 (7.0) 
34,796 (20.7) 



9,734(58.2%) 
4,072(21.3%) 
5(0.16%) 



5,904 (35.2%) 93.4% 
9,836(51.6%) 72.9% 
103 ( 3.4%) 3.6% 



♦Estimates, based tm the propOTtions of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-lime equivalent employees. 



ERIC 
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ALABAMA 



Total FbputaOon (1980): 3.894.000 
Rural 1.S56.000 (39.9%) 
Small Uiban Places 969,000 (24.9%) 
Nonmetr^itan 1.479.000(37.9%) 




Fannpopulalion 88.000(2.3%) 
59,000 farms. 12 million farm kic& 



Raral-Urban Distinctions: 
Housmg without amfriete i^Imnbing 
Hounng with public wato- supply 
Housing with public scvfcr 
Vexscms per ho^tal bed 
(iKmmW' and metro**) 



rural 

10.2% 
51.2% 
10.7% 
239* 



urban 

1.9% 
98.4% 
80.6% 
173** 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with See. Sec. Inccmie 
Median school years 
Ptrc^ntainccHx^ 
Famib^ uncter poverty level 



rural 

73.600 
30.0% 
11.5 

$5,125 
16.5% 



urban 

13.900 
27.8% 
12.4 

$6,406 
13.6% 



j Local GovBiamgnt Fonns | 



NfUNiaPALITIES are Cities and Towns. tl» l^tcr gei^ally ^rving communities under 2,0(X) populatiai. Cities 
and towns have virtually i(jtentical powers, alth(»ig|i srane i^oc^durra differ. 

CXXJNTY governments cover all parts of the state. As well as judicial aiKl r^rd-keeping Ainctions, counties provide 
hi^ways. ho^itals. social services, health services, police protectitm. and solid waste disposal. 



I Satan Govam^nt Pattema (1981-827 



Among the 5(X) (433 municipalities. 67 counties) goi^al purpose local governments, 445 (88.8%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982. as follows: 



MUNICIPALrnES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

418 
26 



(% of 



Popala^m 



Revenues (Prop. Tax) E^pcndititfSS 



(96.5%) 1.083.000 
(38.8) 440.000 



$659 mill. ($22 mill.) 
68 mill. (lOmiil.) 



$707 mill. 
62 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) water su{^]y 2) p(dice protection 3) streets 

Counties 1) highways 2) nnaiH:ial admini^ati(»i 3) police protection 



I Oi|:aalimtiOA and Elective OtBee 



MUNICIPALITIES: Most arc Mayor-Council, with Council-Manager and Commission options also available. 
Ctnmcil of 5 or more members, usually elected at large in smaller cranmuniiies. Sqiaralely-elcctcd Mayor. 

COUNTIES: County Commission of usually 5 members elected at large, with district residency in some cases. 
Individual elective offices-Clerk of Circuit Court, Constables. CortMier, Jiulge of Predate Court, Sheriff, etc. 



Elected Ofik;iab in 
Small Governments* 
(Average 
Total per govt) 



GovemmenLs with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALmES 
CX)UNTIES 



2,416 
327 



(5.8) 
(12.6) 



64(14.8%) 



234(53,9%) 68.7% 



^Estimates, based on the jsoportions of snail governments (25,0(X) populaticm or less) in the stale. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



or 



ALASKA 



Total Populatkin (1980): 402.000 
Rural 143.000(35.6%) 
Small Urban Places 88,000(21.9%) 
Nonmctropoliian 227,000(56.4%) 



Farm population l.(MX) (.2%) 
Less lhan 500 farms, 2 million farm acnes 




Rural-Urban Distinctions: rural 

Housing without ccMnplcte plumbing 30..'?% 

Housing with public water supply 38.h% 

Housing with jHiblic sewer ?9.3% 

Persons per hospi lal bed 46 1 * 
(nonmctro* and metro**) 



urban 

2.4% 
86.3% 
88.3% 
294* ♦ 



Ro»i mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school years 
Per capita income 
Families under poverty level 



rural 

7.400 
10.1% 
12.7 
$8,765 
13.1% 



urban 

1,300 
6.9% 
12.9 
$10,983 
6.3% 



Local GoveiBiaaBt Foxms 



MUNICIPALITIES include Home Rule, 1st Gass, 2nd Class and Development Cities. 1st Class and Home Rule 
Cities have 400 or more permanent residents apiece. 2nd Class Cities generally have smaller populations. 
DcvelofNnent Cities are c^abli^icd by tlK; aate in uninhabited areas wIktc future develc^wncnt is plarw-cd. 

BOROUGHS arc similar to county governments elsewhere. Not covered by the 8 boroughs arc areas within the 
state's "Unorganized Borough" and 3 consolidated City-Borough governments. Parts of the state are organized as 
Alaska Native Regional Corpwations. B(»Ymghs povide education, ro«ls, planning, sewers, and other services. 



j Small Oovgnanent Paneros (1981-82)] 



Among the 150 (142 municipalities, 8 Boroughs) general purpose local governments, 147 (98.0%) .served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALITIES 
BOROUGHS 



Number 

141 
6 



(% of 
iQtaD 

99.3% 
75.0 



Peculation 

136,000 
45,000 



Revenues fProp. Tax) F,?cpgnciitures 

$586 mill. ($24 mill.) $590 mill. 
325 mill. (119 mill.) 433 mill. 



Top ranlcing functions, accwding to cxpeiKliiures, were: 



Municipalities 1)K-12 education 2) police protection 3) sewers 
Boroughs 1 ) K- 1 2 education 2) highways 3) sewers 



Oxganisatioa and E^iive Office 



MUNICIPALITIES: Council-Manager and Mayor-Council options, with appointed Administrator in most cities. 
Council of 6-7 members, elected at large. Separately-elected Mayor in 1st (:la.ss cities. Elective School Board and 
Public Utility Board in some citi<». 

BOROUGHS: Assembly of 5-1 1 members elected at large. Separately-elected Mayor. Elective School Board of 5-7 
members. Appointed Administrator in most boroughs. 



Elec^ Officials in 
Small Govo-nments* 

(AVCT^ 

Total per govt) 



Governments with 0 o r Few Emplovecs** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALITIES 
BOROUGHS 



1,025 
104 



(7.3) 
(17.3) 



36(25.4%) 



74 (52.1%) 



77.5% 



*Estimales. based on the proportions of small governments (25,{XK) population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 
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ARIZONA 



Total PbpulaUon (1980): 2J18.000 
Rural 439.000 (16.2%) 
Small Urban Places 405,000 (14.9%) 
Nonmem^itan 678.000(24.9%) 




Farm pq}ulati(xi 14.0(X) (.5%) 
8.000 farms. 38 millioi farm acres 



Rural-Urban Dfstinctions: 
Housing witlKTUt complete plumbing 
Housing with pvAAic water mpp\y 
HcMistng with public sewer 
PerKms per ho^ital bed 
(msimetro* and metro**) 



rural 

12.0% 
73.5% 
27.0% 
366* 



urban 

0.9% 
99.1% 
90.9% 
255** 



Roadmite^ 

Hschlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median 8dK)ol years 

ci^ita inctme 
Fmnilies imdcr poverty level 



rural 

67,400 
26.7% 
12.4 

$5,547 
16.2% 



urban 

8,900 
26.5% 
12.7 
$7,329 
8.3% 



Local GowiBBt&t Foms 



MUNICnPAUTIES include Glics and Towns, with towns ^er^rally serving smaller communities and cities found in 
places of 3,(X)0 peculation or more. No differences in basic ]powers or organization, although only cities can adopt 
charters. IiKtxpca^ion as a town requires a minimum pqwlation of 1 300. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state. As well as judicial and record-kceping functions, counties provide police 
protection, social services, highways, and health service. u>me counties in ^arscly-scttled areas operate K-12 
schools. 



Small OoYsiBBiflnl PatleiBs (1981-82) 



Among tte 90 (76 municipalities. 14 cx>unties) general puipose local govmimcnts, 70 (77.7%) served communities of 
25f00u population or less in 1982. as follows: 



MUNICIFALrriES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
of Units 

67 
3 



(% of 



Pq)u1ati<^ 
Served 



(88.1%) 317,000 
(21.4) 55,000 



Revenues (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 

$161 mill. ($12 mill.) $154 mill. 
14 mill (4rriU.) 14 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) watCT supply 2) police protection 3) surcis 
Counties 1) welfare 2) highways 3) health 



I OnantaaliDn and Bectlyg OWee 



MUNICIPALITIES: Council-Manager arrangement in mcwt COTimuniiics with a few Mayor-Council municipalities. 
C^>um;il of 7 members, usuidly elected at large. Separ^ly-clected Mayw in most cc»nmunities. 

COUNTIES: Board of Supervisors of 5 members elected by district. Individual elective offices-AKessor, Attorney. 
Clerk of Superior Court, Justices of the Peace, Sheriff, Superintendent of Schools, Superior Court Judge, etc. 
Appointed Administrate in most minties. 



Elcct»l C^licials in 



Governments with 0 or I^w Employees** 

Percait of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 
27 (35.5%) 35.5% 



^Estimates, based oa the proporticms of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
O ♦♦Full-time equivalent erapk^ccs. 
ERJC o 2 





Small GovemmenLs* 






(AvCTage 




Total 


per govt) 


M'JNICIPALrriES 


402 


(6.0) 


COUNTIES 


67 


(22.3) 



ARKANSAS 



Total Population (1980): 2^6,00 
Rural 1,107,000(48.4%) 
Small Urban Places 598,000 (26.2%) 
NonmetTopolitan 1.390,000(60.8%) 



Farm {x^aticm 108.000 (4.7%) 
59,000 farms, 17 million fami acres 



Rural-UrtMH Distinctions: 
Housing without ctxnfricte plumbing 
Houang with pt^lic water su|^y 
Houang with public sewer 
Perscms per hospital bed 
(nonmctro* and metro**) 



rural 

8.6% 
47.4% 
19.8% 
234* 



urban 

2.2% 
98.5% 
92.5% 
163** 



Road mikagc 

Hsehids with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median schocA yem 
Per c^)ita income 
Foniiic? umter povCTty level 



rural 

69,500 
34.3% 
11.9 

$5,001 
16.5% 



urban 

7,500 

30.8% 

12.4 
$6,191 

13.3% 



Local OoTvnkmsBt 



Fomgl 



MUNICIPALITIES arc 1st Class Cities (gcno-ally 2,500 residents or more), 2nd Class Gties (500-2,499), and 
Incoporalcd Towns (generally less than 500). DifTercnl classes have similar powers and responsibilities, although 
ssme organizaiiOTal features vary. No minimum pc^at'on requirement (o€ iiKopOTatiiMi. 

COUNTIES cover all areas of the state. Some cotmties maintain two districts with separate county seals for judicial 
and achninistrative puiposra. As well as ji«licial and record-keeping Iuncti(xis, counties provick; hospitals, highways, 
police protection, and health %rvic^. 



I Smll OoT»nuMat PatteiBs (1981-82) | 



Among the 548 (473 municipalities, 75 counties) general purpose local governments, 510 (93.0%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
oUMis 

463 
47 



(% of 

Ism 

(97.9%) 
(62.7) 



Pqjulaticm 
SfiOfid 

821,000 
674,000 



fi£X£iiufi£ (Prop. Tax) Eiuzcodium 



$286 mill. 
U3mill. 



($12 mill.) 
(17 mill.) 



$258 mill. 
112 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccwding to expoiditures, were: 



Munrcipalilics 1) water supply 2) streets 3) police protection 
Counties 1) hospitals 2) highways 3) police protection 



OTEaniiaiioa tuA Elaetive Omce 



MUNICIPALITIES: Most are Mayor-Council. Council -Manager and Council-Administrator options available to 
municipalities of 2,500 population or more. Council of 4 or more members (Aldermen, Councilmcmbers, or 
Ditectors) usually elected at large in smaller municipalities. Separately-elected Mayor, except in Council-Manager and 
Administrator cities. Other elective offices (Clerk, Collector, Recorder, Attraney, Judge) depending on classification. 

COUNTIES: (Quorum Court composed of the separately-elected County Judge and several Justices of the Peace. 
Individual ekrctive oflices-- Assessor, Circuit Court clerk, Coroner, Constables, and Sheriff. 

El(^tcd Offkials in 

Small GnvemmenLs* Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

(Avcra^ Percent of all 

Total per govt) 0 Employees 1-24 Governments 

MUNICIPALmES 3,992 (8.5) 149(31.5%) 244(51.6%) 83.1% 

COUNTIES 2314 (53.4) 

•Estimates, based on the proportions of small governments (25.000 population or less) in the state. 
•♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



CALIFORNIA 



Total Population (1980): 23.668.000 
Rural 2.060,000(8,7%) 
Small Urban Places 3.970.000 (16.8%) 
Nonmetropolilan 1 , 1 99,000 (5.0%) 



Runil'Urban DistinctJons: 
Hou»ng witlKHit c(»np]ete plumbing 
Housing with puUic water suj^Iy 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per hoiq^ital bed 
(iMHunctro* and metro**) 



rural 

2.8% 
57.8% 
30.0% 
329* 



urban 

1.2% 
99.3% 
95.2% 
283** 



Fann peculation 176,000 (.7%) 
81.0(K) farms. 34 million farm acres 




Roadmik^agc 

Hsehlds with Soc. Soc. Income 
Median schod years 
Per c^iia income 
Families uikIo' poverty level 



rural urban 

110,300 63,700 
26.5% 21.7% 
12.6 12.8 

$ 7.581 $8,363 
8.7% 8.7% 



Local OowxaaeBt Foms 



MUNICIPALITIES are Cities. They are not classified by population and there are no minimum population 
requimnents for iiKXHporation. A few municipalities are callol "towns", a pqnilar designation without ^^ecific legal 
meaning. Charter status is available to all mumcii^iiies. 

COUNTIES cover all areas of the state except fcM" the ccmsolidaied City-County of San Francisco. They provide 
extensive services including j"''' ' J. record-keeping, ho^itals, health, highways, police protection, social services, 
land use contnol. and litrariei iter status is available to all ccHinties 



I Small OoygnuBant Pattenis (1981-82) 



Among the 485 (428 municipalities, 57 counties) general purpose local governments, 280 (57.7%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 

Number (% of Population 

oOiniiS iQiaU Ssmsl Revenues (Prop. Tax) E^^pcndilUTCS 

MUNICIPALITIES 266 (62.1%) 2,409,0(X) $1,179 mill. ($159 mill.) $1,148 mill. 
COUNTIES 14 (24.6) 193.000 178 mill. (31 mill.) 180 mill. 

Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 

Municipalities 1) police protection 2) streets 3) sewers 
Counties I) welfare 2) highways 3) hospitals 



Oisanizaiion aad Electiva Office 



MUNICIPALITIES: Council-Manager, Mayor-Council, md Oty Administrator options, with appointed Administrator 
in most cities. City Couwil of usually 5 members, elected at large in most cases. Sepai ately-elcctcd Mayor in a few 
cities. Elective Ci^ clerk and Treasurer in some small cities. 

COUNTIES: Board of Supervisors of 5 members, elected by districts. Individual elective ofTices- Assessor, Auditor, 
County Clerk, Justice or Municipal Court Judgc(s), Recorder, Sheriff, Sui«iriniendcni of Schools, Superior Court 
Judge(s), and Tax CoUectcff-Treasurer. Appointed Administrator in moa counties. 

Elected Offcials in 

Small Governments* Qoycmmcnis With 0 Of Fcw fanployccs** 

(Average Percent o'al! 

Total per govt) 0 Employees 1 -24 Government 

MUNICIPALmES 1,678 ( 6.3) 1 (.2%) 76(17.7%) 17.9% 

COUNTIES 426 (30.4) 



^Estimates, based mi the proporticms of small governments (25.000 populaticm or less) in the state. 
"♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC ^ 



COLORADO 



Total Population (1980): 2.890,000 
Rural 560.000(19.4%) 
Small Urban Places 495.000(17.1%) 
Nonmctropoliian 553,000(19,1%) 




Farmpopulalion 59,000(2.0%) 
27,000 fanns, 36 million farm acres 



Rural-Urban Distinctions: 
Hou^ng without complete plumbing 
Housing with public water supply 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per hospital bed 
(ncmmctro* and metro**) 



rural 

4.4% 
6?.9% 
44.8% 
182* 



urban 

1.2% 
99.0% 
97.9% 
256** 



rural urban 

Road mileage 64,500 10,900 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 19.2% 19.1% 
Mcdiffli a;hool years 12.7 12.9 

Per capita income $7,425 $8,136 

Families under poverty level 9.0% 6.9% 



Local GovBXiu^at Toxms 



MUNICIPALITIES arc Cities (more than 2,000 resi(tents for statulwy cities) and Towns which usually serve smaller 
communities. No differences in legal powers and cmly slight organizational variations. Both cities and towns can 
ad(^ Home Rule charters. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state, except for the coiiK>lidaied Clity-County of Denver. As well as judicial and 
record-k«;ping functicms, counties provide highways, social services, health services, police protection, and parks. 
Heme Rule Status is available to counti^ 



Small GowixmAAt Patterns (1981-82) 



Among the 327 (265 municipalities, 62 counties) general purpose local governments, 297 (90.8%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

247 
50 



(% of 



Pojxilation 



RgVCn»gS (P ro p. T a?t) Expenditures 



(93.2%) 448,000 
(80.6) 426,000 



$277 mill. 
237 mill. 



($21 mill.) 
(61 mill.) 



$283 mill. 
221 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) streets 2) water supply 3) police i»^oteclion 
Counties I) highways 2) welfare 3) hospitals 



Oi^aniiation and Elective Office 



MUNICIPALITIES: Council-Manager and Mayor-Council options, with appointed administrators in many 
municipalities. Towns have a Board of Trustees, with 6 members elected at large, and a separately-elected Mayor. 
Cities have a Council with 6 members usually eleci«l from wards in larger communities. Sepaiately-clcctcd Mayor in 
MaycM'-Cbuncil cities. Elective Geik and Treasurer in some cases. 

COUNTIES: Board of Commissioners of 3 members, circled at large with district residency. Individual elective 
offices- Assessor, Clerk-Recorder, County Judge(s), SherifT, etc. Appointed Administrator in most counties. 

Elated Officials in 

Governments with 0 or Few Emplovees** 

PercCTt of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 

50(18.7%) 143(53.6%) 72.3% 

3 (4.8%) 4.8% 





Small 


Govemn^fntS* 






(Average 




Total 


per govt) 


MUNICIPALrTIES 


1,840 


(7.4) 


(COUNTIES 


483 


(9.7) 



♦Estimates, based on the proportions of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



CONNECTICUT 



Total Ptoputation (1980): 3,108,000 
Rural 658,000(21.2%) 
Small Urban Places 36 1 ,000 ( 11 .6%) 
Nonmetropolitan 363,000(11.7%) 



Farm population 7,000 (.2%) 

4,(XX) farms, less than SOO,(X)0 farm acres 




Rural-Urban Distlnctioiis: 
Housing without cimplete plumbing 
Housing with public water supply 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per hospital bed 
(noraretro* and metro**) 



rural 

I.IS 
27.8 «j 
15.3% 
350* 



urban 

1.5% 
91.2% 
81.5% 
?.84** 



Road mileage 

Hschkis with Soc. Sec. Income 
Mwlian school years 
Per capita income 
Families under powriy level 



niral 

8,900 
22.1% 
12.9 
$9,600 
3.1% 



urban 

10,/00 
26.7% 
12.5 

$8,218 
7.1% 



LfMttl GovBisBBnt Forms 



TOWNS have all municipal powers and cover all parts of the state except for several consolidated town-city 
governments. K-12 education is provid«i by town governments. Some towns have Home Rule Charters. 

CITIES and BOROUGHS are also classified as municipalities. Cities are similar tc towns in services, incltKiing K-12 
education, while boroughs are more limited. 

While county government was abolished in 1960, onmty bouiKiaries are still used for state Judicial purposes. 



I Saaall Govrimant PatlBrns (lTOI-82) 



Among the 182 (149 towns, 33 other municipalities) general purpose local governments, 146 (80.2%) served 
communities of 25,(KM) population or less in 1982. as follows: 



TOWNS 

CITIES & BOROUGHS 



Number 
cLUoiis 

131 
15 



(%of 



PqHilation 
Served 



(87.9%) 1,111,000 
(45.4) 85.000 



Revenues f?rop. Tax) - Expenditures 

$929 mill. ($612 mill.) $924 mill. 
54 mill. ( 17 mill.) 61 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Towns 1 ) K- 1 2 ediK:atioo 2) streets 3) police protection 

Cities & Boroughs 1 ) K- 1 2 education 2) water supply 3) police protection 



ERIC 



Oicanteaiion and Elecliw Office 



TOWNS: Town Meeting is legislative body, which meets annually and for special purposes. Legislative 
power shared with Board of ^lectmen in most towns. Board usually has 3 members elected at large, 
with First Selectman sovinjg as chief executive ofTicer (Mayw). Other elective boards (Education, 
Fmance, Planning and Zoning) in most towns. Elective Cleric, Collector of Taxes, Constable(s) and 
Treasurer in sOTtie towns. 

CITIES AND BOROUGHS: Mayor-Couircil arrangement in most, Council-Manager in a few. Council 
of 7 or more members, usually elcetcd at large. Separately-elected Mayor in most cities, clcciive boards 
(Education, Fmance) in some. 



Ek^rted Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(Average 
Total per govt) 

TOWNS 4,849 (37.0) 

CITIES & BOROUGHS 373 (24.9) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1 -24 Governments 



2(>. %) 



21 (14.1%) 
8 (24.2%) 



14.1% 
30.3% 



*Estimat^ based on the iffopwliOTS of anall governments (25,(XX) population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full -time equivalou employees. 
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DELAWARE 



Total Plopulation (1980): ^94,000 
Rural 175,000(29.5%) 
Small Urban Places 118,000(19.8%) 
Nomnem^litan 196.000(33.0%) 



Farm population 10,000 (1.7%) 
4.000 fanns. 1 million farm actts 




Rural-Urban Distii "iions: 
Hcnising without (X/mpIete plumbing 
Housing with public water su|^ly 
Housing with public sewer 
Perscms per ho^ital bed 
(nonm^ro* and metro**) 



rural 

4.0% 



urban 

1.1% 



33.6% 97.1% 
27.5% 97.0% 
318* 258** 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school years 
P^c^tainccnne 
Families undo: poverty level 



rural 

3,800 
26.6% 
12.3 
$6,663 
9.7% 



urban 

1.500 
23.4% 
12.6 
$7,774 
8.5% 



Local Gowmment Foims : 



MUNICIPALrnES arc Gtics, Towns, and ViUagw, all ^tablislffid by special a:ts of the Legisl^ure. Towns serve 
genially cmmunities under 6,000 pqmlati(m and are nume limited in legal power than cities. "Village" is a non-legal 
designation used by some mumcipalities. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the ^ate and {provide pdice prototira. sew^, i^its, HtM-aries md judicial functions. 



I gmall GamoBmnt PatteJ bs (1981-82) 



Among the 59 (56 municipalities. 3 counties) genml purpc^ local governments. 55 (93.2%) served communities of 
25,000 population or less in 1982. as follows: 

Number (% of Pq)ulati(m 

oLUoi^ S£DSd Revenues (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 

MUNICIPALmES 55 (98.2%) 89,000 $81 mill. ($6 mill.) $75 mil). 

Top ranking function'^, according to expeiiJitures, were: 

Municipalities 1) water supply 2) police pn^ticsi 3) sewers 



Oisaiiiiatio& aB& Electtrv Ofllca 



MUNICIPALITIES; Mayw-Council, Council-ManagCT and CJonmissitMi options. Council of 4-8 members, elected at 
large in small communities. Separately-elated Mayor in most jurisdiclitms. Commission towns have an elective 
board of 3-4 members and often a separately-elected Presttent 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners of 5 members, elected at large, n. general law counties. Elective 
boards for road and brid?,e purposes and individual elective offices-Clerk of Circuit Ccwrl, County Court Judge(s), 
Prqjerty Appraiser, Shcntf, etc. Appointed Administrator in most counties. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 
(Avera^ 
Total per govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Ftercm of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALITIES 377 



(6.9) 



15(26.8%) 



32(57.1%) 83.9% 



*E^mates. based on the proportions of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦RjU-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC 
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FLORIDA 



Total Population (1980): 9.746,000 
Rural 1^34,000(15.7%) 
Small Urban Places 3,143,000 (32.2%) 
Nomnetropolitan 1,179,000(12.1%) 




Farm popuIaUon 10.000 (1.7%) 
39.000 farms, 13 million farm acres 



Rural-Urban IMstinctkms: 
Housing without complete plumbing 
Housing with public wator sui^Iy 
Housing with public sewer 
Perscms per h(»pital bed 
(nonmctro* and metro**) 



rural 

2.5% 
45.1% 
24.3% 
324* 



urban 

1.0% 
93.9% 
80.5% 
192** 



Roidmik^ 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school ye^ 
Pa- ci^ita inc«iKt 
Families undo- povmy level 



rural 

62.600 
34.7% 
12.3 

$6,119 
12.1% 



urban 

30.500 
35.1% 
12.5 

$7,484 
9.5% 



I Local Ooviament PoriM 



MUNiaPALITIES are Cities, Towns, and Villages. They are not distinguished by legal powers, organization, or 
population classification, although towns graerally serve municipalities under 3,000 pojnilation. All municipalities 
have Home Rule charters. Incmporation require a minimum population of 1.5(X) (5,(XK) in counties of 50.(X)0 
populati(ni or more) and a minimum doiaty of 1.5 perscms per acre. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state, excejX fcM^ the consolidated City-County of Jacksonville. As well as judicial 
and record-keeping fimciions, counties provide hi^ways, police protection, health services, parks, and solid waste 
disposal. 



I Small OovammantPatlenia 



Among the 456 (390 municipalities, counties) general purpose local governments, 359 (80.9%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

342 
27 



(% of 

(87.7%) 
(40.9) 



Pc^ulaticm 

1,533.000 
368.000 



Revenues (Prop. Tax") Expendiiures 



$929 mill. 
100 mill. 



($115 mill.) 
(31 mill.) 



$898 mill. 
101 mill. 



Top ranking functions, wxcffding to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) water supply 2) police prolectiOT 3) streets 
Cmmties 1) highways 2) police pnHcctitm 3) hospitals 



OxgaaliatloiL aad Ebcttve Office 



MUNICIPALITIES : Council-Manager, Mayor-Council, and Commission options with appointed Administrator in 
many juri^Iictions. CSly or Town Q)uncil (Cwnmission in a few ca^) of usually 5 members, generally elected at 
large in small COTimunities, Separately-elected Mayor in many municipalities and elective Clerk in some small 
commimities. 

COUNTIES; Boanl of County Cwnmissicmcrs of 5 membm, elected at large, in general law counties. Hectivc board 
for road and teidge purposes and individual elrctive officcs-Oerk of Circuit Court. County Court Judge(s), Property 
Api»-aiser, Sheriff, etc. Appointed Administrator in most counii». 



Elected Officials in 
Small Govemmaits* 
(Avoage 
Total per govt) 



(InvemmcnLs with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



2,007 
346 



(5.9) 
(12.8) 



29 (7.4%) 



142(36.4%) 
1( 1.5%) 



43.8% 
1.5% 



^ •Estimates, based on the proportionc of snail governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
ERXC equivalent emplc^ecs. 



GEORGIA 



Total Population (1980): 5,463.000 
Rural 2.054,000 (37.6%) 
Small Urban Places 1,252,000(22.9%) 
NonmetropolUan 2.187.000 (40.0%) 



Farmpopulation 10,000 (1 .7%) 
59,000 farms, 15 millicm farm ^res 




Rural-Urban Distinctions.' 
HcMidng without omiplete plumbing 
Housing with public water ^[^ly 
Housing with public sewer 
PerscHis per hospital b&d 
(ncmm^* and metro**) 



rural 

7.4% 
44.1% 
15.0% 
225* 



urban 

1.7% 
98.4% 
86.1% 
207** 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Inccsne 
Median school years 
Per capita iiKXKne 
Families uiKler poverty level 



rural 

86,500 
26.9% 
11.6 

$5,634 
13.7% 



uriian 
18,400 

23.2% 

12.4 
$6,864 

12.9% 



Local Gowzsmaat Fonns 



MUNICIPALITIES are Cities md Towns, most openued under special act charto^ granted by the Legislature. 
Towns generally serve small communities. Cities and Towns have essentially identical powers, services, and 
organizaticm. IncorporatiMi requires a minimum pq)ulati(Hi of 200. 

CXDUNTIES cover all parts of the state except for il» OHisolidated Qly-County of Columbus. As wdl as judicial and 
r«:ord-keeping functions, counties provide highways, hospitals, health services, police protection, and solid waste 
dis|X)sal. 



I Small OovniiBeat Patfains (1981-82) 



Among the 691 (533 municipalities, 158 counties) general purpose local govenmicnts, 630 (91.2%) served 
communities of 25.000 population or 1^ in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

olilniis 

521 
109 



(% of 
lam 



PqTulation 



RcventigS (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



(97.7%) 1.247,000 
(69.0) 1,269.000 



$688 mill. 
221 mill. 



($68 mill.) 
(87 mill.) 



$697 mill. 
209 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) water ajpply 2) police protection 3) streets 
(bounties 1) highways 2) health 3) police jnotection 



ERIC 



MUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-Council and Council-Manager options, with appointed Administrate in many cities. 
Council (Commission in some places) with 5 members in most municipalities, generally elec'ed at large. 
Separately-elected Mayor. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners, of 3 w more members elected at large or by district. A few counties 
elect 1 County Conunissioner as tlw governing authority. Individual t?f Jtive offices-State Court Judges, Clerk of 
Superior Court, Justices of the Peace, Probate Judge, Sheriff, etc. 



Elected Ofteials in 
Small Governments* 
(Avaagc 
Total per govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percaitofall 

O&nployccs 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



3,144 
1,408 



(6.0) 
(12.9) 



80(15.0%) 



297 (55.7%) 
10 ( 6.3%) 



70.7% 
6.3% 



^Estimates, based on tte proporticms of small governments (25,(X)0 populaticHi or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalem employees. 

4o 



* 



HAWAn 



Total Population (1980): 965.000 
Rural 130,000(13.5%) 
Small Urban Places 237.000(24.5%) 
Nonmetropolitan 202,000(20.9%) 



Q 



O 0 



Farm population 5,000 (.5%) 
4,(XX} farms, 2 millkm farm acres 



0 



Rural-Urban Distinctions: rural urtran 

Housing witbmu complete {Numbing 6.4% 1 .5% 

Housing with public water supply 91.9% 99.7% 

Houang with public sewCT 38.4% 89.7% 

Persons per lK)spital bed 256* 353** 
(ncHunctro* and metro**) 



Road mileage 

Hsdiolds with Soc. Sec. Iircome 
Affedim sctKX>l years 
Per c^ita income 
F^miiies unier poverty level 



rural 

2.900 
25.0% 
12.5 

$6,739 
9.4% 



urban 

1,400 
20.2% 

12.7 
$7,895 

7.5% 



I Local Govgnuaaat Poms | 



Hawaii has fewer local govenunents (only 18. including special districts) than any other state. Public services and 
hnances are relativdy centializ«i OL the date level. Besides tl^ combii^ Oty-County of Honolulu, the only general 
imip(»ie local governments are 3 counties-Hawaii, Kmai, and Maui. 



I Small GovgiBBKat Pawaias (1981-82) 



No "smair general purpose governments in the state. All 4 (1 municipality, 3 counties) serve communities of more 
than 25,000 population. 



ERIC 



4i, 



IDAHO 



Total Population (1980): 944,00 
Rural 434.000(46%) 
Small Urban Places 214,000(22.7%) 
Nonmctrqwlitan 771,000 (81.7%) 



Farmjpopulalioo 69,000(7.3%) 
24,000 farms, 15 million farm acres 




Rural-Urban Distinctions: 

Housing without complete plumbing 
Housing with public water supply 
Housing with public sewo* 
Pawns per ho^ital bed 
(nonmetro* and metro**) 



rural 

3.3% 
44.5% 
32.0% 
259* 



urban 

1.0% 
95.5% 
89.5% 
293** 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median sdiool years 
Perc^taincOTK 
Families under poverty level 



rural 

66,200 
23.7% 
12.5 

$5,772 
11.0% 



urban 

2.200 
24.2% 
12.7 
$6,653 
8.4% 



fTocal Qoyeramant Poom | 

MUNICIPALmES are Cities. No minimum p(^>ul^cm requirement fra* iiKoiporz^rai. 

C(XJNTIES cover all parts of the state. As well as judicial and record-kcqiing fimctitMis, counties provide highways 
and hospitals. 

j Small GoTOnupent Patteias (1 Wl-82) [ 

Among the 242 (198 municipalities, 44 counties) general purpKisc local governments, 227 (93.8%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or le» in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



Numbo" 

192 
35 



(%of 

97.0% 
79.5% 



Population 

311,000 
344.000 



£s>:£mi£a (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



$97 mill. 
96 mill. 



(19 mill.) 
(22 mill.) 



$94 mill. 
93 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccwding to expoiditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) sewers 2) water supply 3) police pnotecticm 
Counties 1) ho^it^s 2) highways 3) fmancial administration 



OiganisatloiL and Electtve Office 



CITIES: The great majority have Mayor-Council arrangements. Smaller cities generally have a Council of 4 members 
el^gedatlar^ Separately-elected Mayw. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners of 3 members elected at large, with district residency. Individual 
elective offices-Assessor, Oerk, Coroner. Pn»ecuting Attorney, Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Elected Officials in 
Small GovOTimenLs* 

(Average 
Tmal per gpvt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees ** 

Percait of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



1,039 
313 



( 5.4) 
( 8.9) 



62 (31.3%) 



105 (53.0%) 
1 (4.5%) 



84.3% 
4.5% 



♦Estimates, based on the proportions of small govemmenis (25,0(X) population or less) in the state. 
**Full-limc equivalent employccs. 



ERIC 



4V 



ILLINOIS 



Total Popalatton (1980): 11,427,00 
Rural 1,908,000(16.7%) 
Small UibanHaces 2,982,000(31.3%) 
Nwimctropolitaii 2,176,000(19.0%) 

Rural-Urban Di^nctiiHis: rural 

Housing witfiont conptetc phnntang 5.6% 

Housing with public water supply 48.9% 

Housing with public sewer 29.6% 

Pers(His per hospital bed 340* 
(noiunetro'^ and metro**) 



Fann peculation 314,000(2.7%) 
107,000 farms, 29 miilkm fam acres 



urban 

1.8% 
96.9% 
95.8% 
198** 



Ro^ mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median sclxxd years 
Per capita iiKtnne 
Famibes uncfca- poverty level 



rural urban 

103.800 30,800 
26.2% 24.3% 
12.4 12.5 
$7374 $8,205 
6.9% 8.7% 



I L^ai OoTMMiamt forma \ 



TOWNSHIPS operate in 85 of the 102 c(HUtf^ gei^rally in ihs ncsihem three-fcnuths of the state, and iiKludc 
municiiml areas (ex(^ for the city of QiKa^). Virtually all townshiis piovicte roads, basic welfiffe services, and 
IHi^^ assessHKnt. Many also proviite i»Bics mid reocttkm, litories, cemoeries. ami social 

MUNICIPALITIES are Cities, Villages, and incorpOTatcd Towns~wiA few diffocnccs in legal powers, but varying 
in ctfganizaiKXi. ViOages go^aUy %rve anaU pc^httion coitexs, as (k) many cities and inctnpcna Home 
Rule, possessed by municipalitks 25,000 pqnilatkm or more, is available to small places by iefer»Mlum. 

COUNTIES cover all pats of the state. As well as judKial and rectml-keeping functions, counties i»ovide highways, 
police pn^tion, ho^itaU. and health services. 



I Small 



(1981-82)1 



Anrng the 2,816 (1,434 townships, 1,279 municipaliti^, 102 ctninties) gei^ral purpose local governments, 2,626 
(93.2%) served cmimunities of 25,000 populatitm or less in 1982. as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALmES 

COUNTIES 



Numbo" 

1,360 
1,215 
51 



(%of 
Totan 

94.8% 
94.9% 
50.0% 



P[Culati(m 
Saved 

3,260,000 
3,625,000 
756,000 



fiSXSmSS (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



$309 mUl.* 
U74mill. 
150 mill. 



($174 mill.)* 
(231 mill.) 
(38 mill.) 



$ 245 mill.* 
1,241 mill. 
136 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to cxpCTditurcs, were; 



Townships* 1) highways 2) financial administialicn 3) public welfare 
Municipdities 1) water supply 2) police protecticm 3) streets 
Counties 1) highways 2)hos^ibds 3) police jHiHecticm 



(♦data for all townships) 



OxsaalBatioB anA Btactiw OfficB 



TOWNSHIPS: Elected Supervisor is chief administrative officer. Also elected are 4 Tustccs at large. Highway 
commissioner. Assessor, and Cleric. A few townships etect a Tax Collecta*. The supervise and trustees serve as the 
Board of Township Tru^e^. Annual meeting of vm»rs ^^no^ chan^ in road taxes and other Ktions. 

MUNCIPALITIES: Organizational forms ira:ludc Mayor-Council (cities). Trustee (villages and incorporated towns), 
Council-Manager (cities and villages), CoramissiOT (cities and villages), i; id Strong Mayor (cities). Elected Mayor 
(President in villages). Clerk and Treasurer. Between 4 and 10 govemmg board members (aldermen, trustees, 
coumnlmen, c(»nmissioners), elected at large ch- by wards. 

COUNTIES: County Board cOTiposed of 5-29 mcmbm, elected from districts, in township counties. Ctxmiy Board 
of Cconmissioners of 3 members in non-township «)unties. Individual elective ofHces-Clerk of the Circuit Court, 
County Clerk, Rcconler of Deeds, Sheriff, State's Attorney, and Treasurer. 



Elected Officials in 
SmaU GovenL-nents* 

(Average 
Total per govt) 



GovemmenLs with 0 or Few Emolovees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



11,815 
11,413 
1,467 



( 8.7) 
( 9.4) 
(28.8) 



845 (58.9%) 
223 (17.4%) 
1 (.98%) 



558 (38.9%) 
729 (57.0%) 



97.8% 
74.4% 
.98% 



*EAimates, based on the prcqxnticms of small governments (25,000 pc^lation or less) in the state. 
**Full-time e<piivalent emptoyees. 



INDIANA 



Total PoiMilattoii (1980): 5.490,00 
Rural 1.965,000(35.8%) 
SmaU Urban Places 1,107.000(20.2%) 
Nonnoctitqxrfitan 1,658,000(30.2)%) 

Runrf-Urban IMstfaMrttoas: 
Hcmsii^ witlKMit ctHni^ete plumMng 
Hou^g with puMic vmer supply 
Housing with public sewo- 
PenoQs per lK»pital bed 
(ncMimeiro* ami metro**) 



rural urban 

3.3% 1.4% 
34.4% 91,9% 
19.6% 89.7% 
288* 201 ♦♦ 



Fampopulaiion 276,000(5.0%) 
87,000 fanns, 17 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsefalds with Soc Sec. Income 
Median school years 
Per d^nta income 
Families umkr poverty level 



rural 

74.000 
24i>% 
12.4 

$6,937 
6.3% 



urban 

17.700 
26.2% 
114 

$7,256 
8.0% 



Local Oovaraarat Foxu 



TOWNSHIPS cover all parts of Uie state. FHnK^inu mcIiKle welfare, fire pnMection, property tax assessment, and 
parks in urban areas. 

MUNICIPALrnES arc Cities and incorpmated Towns. Mc»t of tl» 400 towns serve smaller communities, as do 3rd 
Class cities (under 35,000 population). While legal powers are simile, towns and 3rd Class cities have less 
OTganizaticnal flexilnlity mi most Umited revan^ powers than lago- municipalities {\st aiKl 2nd class). 

(DOUNTIES cover the entire state, widi the excqpticn of the Indisupolis-Marira Unigoverament C(nuuies provide 
roads, hospitals and welfffie, as well w bmic recnd-ke^ing and judicial functions. 



I Snail QoTBnaent Panena (1981-82) 



Among the 1,663 (1,(X)8 townships, 564 mumciralities, 91 cmmties) general [mrpose local governments, 1,544 
(92.8%) served communities of 25,000 populanon or kss m 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 
"f Units 

968 
541 
35 



(%of 
Totals 

96.0% 
95.9% 
38.5% 



Pofxilaticw 

2,906,000 
1,410,000 
604,000 



RfiificuK (Prop. T«) EM»^<*'t"rgs 



$89 mill.* 
580 mm. 
174 mill. 



($38 mill.)* 
(109 mill.) 
(32 mill.) 



$ 91 mill.* 
518 mill. 
164 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to exp^ditwes, were: 



Townships* 1) puUic welfare 2) fue pn^ecti(»i 3) fmancial administration 
Municipalities 1) sewers 2)wata'siq^y 3) police proteoion 
Counties 1) hospitals 2) highways 3) public welfare 



(*data for all townships) 



ERIC 



Oisasisailoa and Blectiva Oflfea 



TOWNSHIPS: Elective Trustee is ^Iministrative o^icer. Advismy Board of 3 members elected at large is legislative 
body. Elective Assess^* in townships of 5,000 pcqxiladon or more; trustee assises prqierty in smaller town^ips. 

INCX)RPORATED TOWNS: Maycff-Ccnmcil arran^meit. Board of Thistees of 5 members elected at large with 
district residency. Elective Cierk-Teasurer is ^bninistrator; ai^inted Town Manager in son» towns. 

CrnES: Mayor-Council arrangement. Coum;il of 7 or 5 membo^ elected m large aixl by district, in 3rd Qass cities. 
Sqnrately-elected Mayor and Clerk-Tr^uiw. 

COUNTIES: Two sepv^ elective boards. County Couiu;il, 9 members elected at lar^ and by district, is legislative 
body. Board of C<»nmissioners, 3 membeis elected at large with district residency, is Mministrmive body. Individual 
elective offices-Auditor, CHerk of the Circuit Court, County Court Jud^ Sherin, etc. 



Elected Officials m 
Small Governments* 

(Average 
Total pei govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Enmlovees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Qovenmients 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALrnES 

COUNTIES 



3.984 
2,923 
660 



( 4.1) 
( 5.4) 
(18.9) 



848 (84.1%) 
95 (16.8%) 



151(15.0%) 
342 (60.6%) 



99,1% 
77.4% 



*E8tiniaies, based cm the proportions of small governments (25,000 population less) in the state. 
**Fbll>tinie equivalent employees. 

4'J 



IOWA 



Total Population (1980): 2,914,000 
Rural i;206.000 (41.4%) 
Small Urban Places 660,000(22.6%) 
Nwimciropoliian 1,745,000(59.8%) 

Rural-Urban DistiMtkms: 
Hn^ng wiihfwt complete plimibing 
lousing with public water ai{^ly 
Housing with publk sewer 
Perscms per ho^tal bed 
(iK»uiKtro* and nrctro**) 



rural 

3.4% 
48.5% 
40.8% 
218* 



urban 

1.7% 
98.3% 
96J% 
152** 



Farm population 391,000(13.4%) 
1 19,000 farms. 34 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. IiKXime 
Median school years 
Perc^taincOTne 
Fanilies mxter poverty level 



rural urban 
103,900 8.400 
29.4% 27.4% 
12.4 12.6 
$6,580 $7,529 
9.3% 6.2% 



Ltxtl GowmBent Foms 



MUNICIPALITIES arc Cities. HcMne Rule status is available to all cities. No minimum population required for 
incorpCTation. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the stale. As well as judicial and recOTd-kceping functions, counties provide hig^way.s, 
ho^iials. welfare, and natural resource programs. 

TOWNSHIPS no longer exist in Iowa as ^parate governments, but some functiwis (cemeteries, etc.) continue to be 
inY>vidcd at the township level by county governments. Township uustees arc still elected in some parts of the slate. 



j Small GovBiamgBt PatleiBS (1981-82) 



Among the 1.055 (956 municipalities, 99 counties) general purpose local governments, 1.014 (96.1%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982. as .ollows: 



Number (% of 
of Units 3M) 



MUNICIPALITIRS 
COUNTIES 



939 
75 



(98.2%) 
(75.8%) 



Pqnilatitm 
Served 

1,156,000 
1,131,000 



R evenu es (Pr op. Tax) 

$649 mill. ($115 mill.) 
455 mill. (155 mill.) 



$687 mill. 
431 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according lo expenditures, were: 

Municipalities 1) water supply 2) streets 3) sewers 
Counties 1) highways 2) hospitals 3) public welfare 



Organisation and Elective Office 



NIUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-Council, Council-Manager, and CcsnmissiOT options. City Council of 5 or 7 members, 
usually elected at large, with separately-elected MayCM" in most cases. City Manager other appointed administrator in 
many small cities. 

COUNTIES: Board of Supervisors of 3. 5, or 7 members, usually elected at large. Elective Boards for hcspital, 
agricultural extension, and other functions in some counties. Individual elective offices- Allomcy. Auditor, DisU-ici 
Court Clerk. Recorder of Deeds. Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



ElwMed Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(Average 
Total per govt) 



Ciovcmmcnts with 0 or F-cw Employees ** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1 -24 Governments 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



4,967 
6,627 



( 5.3) 
(88.4) 



365 (38.2%) 
1 (1.0%) 



488 (51.0%) 



89.2% 
1.0% 



♦Estimates, bas«i <mi the proportions of small govemmenis (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



KANSAS 



Total PojHilatioD (1980): 2,364.000 
Rural 788,000 (33.3%) 
Small Urban Places 610,000(25.8%) 
Nonmctropolitan 1,257,000(53.2%) 

Rur^Urban DirtiiKtk»Ds: 
H(msing with(»tf cmnplete i^unil»ng 
Housing with jniUic water siq^y 
Housing with i^Uc sewer 
I^^TSons per ho^tal bed 
(iKHimetro* and metro**) 



l^nnpo|xilation 173,000(7.3%) 
75,000 farms, 48 million farm acres 




rival urbsm 

3.8% 1.1% 

63.6% 98.3% 

44.6% 96.2% 

166* 197** 



Read mileage 

Hsehids with Soc. Sec. Inc(Hne 
Nfedian school yors 
PercqxtaiiKonM 
Families under poverty level 



rural 

123,000 
30.5% 
115 

S6,573 
8.8% 



urban 

8.300 
25.2% 
12.7 
$7,738 
6.6% 



} Local OoTBia— at Pt>nas'] 



TOWNSHIPS are found in all parts of the state, outside of incorporated municipalities <rf the Isi and 2nd classes. 
Townships maintain road systems (dianed sonmnes with county ^vemmcnts) and wovide fire protection, libraries 
cemeteries and otho- services. ' 

MUNICIPALITIES are Cities, divided into three population cateaories-lst Oasi (15.000 population or more), 2nd 
Class (2.000 - 14,999 residents), and 3rd Class (less than 2,000). Powers and services are virtually idcnUcal 
although th«e are some differences in organizational <^tions among the ptMmlation classifications. Incorporation 
requires a minimum population of 300. 

COUNTIES cover all i»rts of the state. As well as rec(»t!-ke«ping and judicial functions, counties provide roads, 
paries and recreation, police pnAtctioa^ and ati^ sovices. 



1 8man Ooyenmeat Panwas (1981-82) 



Among the 2,099 (1,367 townships, 627 municinalities, 105 caintics) general pirposc local governments 2 067 
(98.4%) served communities of 25,0(M popubtioa or tess in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 
of Unitg 

1,367 
615 
85 



(%of 

Tom 

100% 
98.1% 
81.0% 



PDjHilation 

782,000 
913.000 
732.000 



BsmiUeS fPron. Tax^ Expenditures 

$ 23 mill. ($18 mill.) $ 22 mill. 
552 mill. (80 mill.) 548 mill. 

254 mill. (121 mill.) 240niill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Townships 1) highways 2) fire protection 3) financial administration 
Municipalities 1) water supply 2) streets 3) police iHOicclion 
Counties 1) highways 2) hospitals 3) police irotection 



ERIC 



I Oigaafaatioa mad Electira Office 



TOWNSHIPS: Elective Trustee (the chief «lministJaiive ofijcer), aerk, and Treasurer who collectively s«ve as tJw 
Township Board. 

CrriES: Mayor-Council. Council-Manager, Commission, and Commission-Manager options. City Council of 5 
members, elected at large, in most small cities. A separately-elected Mayor in most. Many small cities have citv 
managers. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners of 3 members, elected by district in most cases. Individual elective 
ofilces-Clerk. County AttcMTiey, Register of Deeds, Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Elected OfTicials in 
Small Govanments* 

(Average 
Total per govt) 



Governments with Oor R;w Empfovccs** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Govcnvncnts 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



4,347 
3,152 
729 



( 3.2) 
( 5.1) 
( 8.6) 



1343 (%.6%) 
232 (37.1)%) 



47 (3.4%) 100.0% 
302 (48.2%) 85.2% 
2(1.9%) 1.9% 



^Estimates, based on t}» prqportions of small ^vcmmotts (25,000 population or less) in Hk state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



KENTUCKY 



Total PopuUUon (1980): 3.661.000 
Rural 1.799.000 (49.1%) 
Small Urban Places 852,000(23.2%) 
Nonmetn^litan 2.032.000 (55.5%) 

Rural-Urban Di^nctkms: 
Housing widxntt comjdete {dumbing 
Housing widi iniblic water ^i^y 
Housing with puMic sewor 
PcrscHis per hospital bed 
(nOTmcm>* and nwiro**) 



rural 

14.0% 
46.6% 
15.4% 
265* 



urban 

1.7% 
98.8% 
89.3% 
197** 



FarmoOTulaiion 245.000(6.7%) 
102,000 farms, 15 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Modiw school years 
Per ciq;)iui inccHne 
Families undo: poverty level 



rural 


urban 


61.000 


7.400 


29.2% 


27.9% 


10.8 


12.3 


$5,240 


$6,691 


18.0% 


11.1% 



Local GowmraaBt Foxms 



NfUNICIPALmES are Cities divided into six po[Hilation classificaiicms and one Uiban Ccxmty category. The 3rd 
throu^ 6th clasi^ cover cities with populati<ms of less than 20.(X}0 residents. Smaller cities generally have more 
limited revenue powers and fewer orgamzationa] qnicMis than larg^ cmes. A minimum population of 30O is required 
for incorporation. 

COUl^IES cover the entire slate, except for the combined city-county (urban county) of Lcxington-Faycttc. 
Counties iwxjvidc nxwd-keei^ng, courts and criminal ixx»ecution, roads, ho^itals, and health services. 



Isman OoTOxnnient Patlaina (1981-82) 



Among the 545 (426 municipalities. 119 counties) general ^/urpose local governments, 499 (91.6%) served 
communitis of 25,000 population or le» in 1982. as follows: 



NfUNlCIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



NumbCT 

oUinUs 

417 
82 



(% of 

97.9% 
68.9% 



P(^nilaii(»i 

959.000 
1.075,000 



Efiycnuss (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



$406 mill. 
170 mill. 



($34 mill.) 
(28 mill.) 



$457 mill. 
147 mill. 



Top ranking functions, accc^ding to expenditures, were: 



Munkipaliiies 1) watCT supply 2) sewerage 3) police protection 
Counties l)hi^w8ys 2) hospitals 3) health 



OicasiaaTlon a&d Eleciiw Office 



CITIES: Organizational options available include Board of Trustee (generally found in small communities), 
Mayor-Council, Coumiil-ManagCT. and Commission. A governing board of 3-12 members (aldermen, councilmen, 
trustees, or cfMnmissioners). elected at large in mo^ cases. Separ^ttely-elcctcd Mayor in most municipalities. 

COUNTIES: Elected County Jud^ (chief executive officer) and 3-8 Justices of the Peace, elected by district, compose 
the Fiscal Court, the governing board in most counties. Individual elective offices-Circuit and Disuict Court Clerk, 
Coroner, County Attorney. Property Valuation AdministralOT, and Sheriff. 



dieted OflKials in 
Small Govenrnients* 
(Average 
Tolid per govt) 



Governments with Q or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

Olanployccs 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



2.758 
1.308 



( 6.6) 
(16.0) 



79(18.5%) 



257 (60.3%) 
1 1 (9.2%) 



78.8% 
9.2% 



*Esttmates, based on the fwopojiitms of snail governments (25,000 population or less) in the stale. 
♦*FuII-tinic equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



LOUISIANA 



Total PDpulation (1980): 4,206.000 
Rural 1,319,000 (31.4%) 
Small Urban Places 987.0(^(23.5%) 
Nonmctropolitan 1.539.00 ; ^36.6%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctions: 
Hoimng wittKxit cOTiplete i>lumbing 
liousing with public water sui^ly 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per ho^ital bed 
(mmmctro* and metro**) 



rural 

6.5% 
58.6% 
21.3% 
302* 



urban 

1.6% 
98.6% 
93.8% 
181** 



Fannpopulation 59.000(1.4%) 
37.000 farms. 10 million farm a:tes 




Roadmile^ 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec Income 
Median school years 
Pn* c^ita incoo^ 
Fffinitics under poverty level 



rural 

45.800 
25.8% 
12.0 

$5,697 
16.3% 



urban 

12,200 
23.2% 
12.4 

$6,765 
14.6% 



fluwal Ooviamaat Fonas | 

MUNICIPALITIES are Cities (with p(^ations of 5.000 or more). Towns (1,000-5,000), and Villages (with less 
than 1,000 residents). Legal powers do not differ by class although there are organizational variations. Minimum 
population of 150 or 300, depending on the parish, for incorporation. Home Rule status is available to all 
mimicipalitics. 

PARISHES (comparable to county governments elsewhere) a)ver the entire state, except for the combined 
cily-parishes of Baton Rout^e. New Orleans, and Houma-Tmiebonne. As well as record-keeping and judicial 
functions, parishes provide roads and pdice i»Dtecti(m. 



I 



Small Oownimeat Pattons (1981-82) 



Among the 363 (301 municipalities, 62 parishes) general punx)se local governments, 315 (86.7%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALITIES 
PARISHES 



Number 

289 
26 



(% of 

96.0% 
41.9% 



PopuIali(»i 

832,000 
434,000 



Kcmmes (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 

$379 mill. ($20 mill.) $374 mill. 
183 mill. (29 mill.) 169 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to cxpaiditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) streets 2) police protecticm 3) water supply 
Parishes 1 ) ho^tials 2) highways 3) police protecticm 



I Oigajaicaitoa and EUctlw OCfica 



MUNICIPALITIES: Most are Mayw-Board of Aldermen in organization. 5 aldermen elected at large in mo.si small 
municipalities. Separ^ely-elccted Mayor. 

PARISHES: Police Jury of 6-1 1 members elected by districts. Individual elective offices- Assessor, Clerk of the 
District Coun, Constables. Coroner, Justices of the Pexe, and Sheriff. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(Avwa^ 
Tot^ per govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALrriES 
PARISHES 



1,829 
685 



( 6.3) 
(26.3) 



20(6.6%) 



183 (60.8%) 67.4% 



*E8timates, based on the proportions of small governments (25.0(X) population or less) in the state. 
♦*Full-limc equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



5o 



MAINE 



Total Populatioii (1980): 1,125.000 
Rural 591,000 (52.5%) 
SmaU Urban maces 381,000(33.9%) 
Nwimcin^litan 754,000(67.1%) 

Rural'Urtwn D^nctiom: 
H(Mising wiUKNit canfdeie plumbing 
Housing with public water supply 
Housing widi public sewo* 
Persons per hospital bed 
(ixxunetro* aid mctio**) 



rural 

8J% 
31.0% 
17.6% 
271* 



urban 

2.9% 
92.9% 
84.5% 
174** 



Farm peculation 14,000(1.2%) 
8,000 farms, 2 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hschlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school years 

c^ta inccmie 
Fwniliies undo* poverty level 



rural 


urban 


19,700 


2.400 


28.0% 


30.0% 


12.5 


12.5 


$5,520 


S6.042 


10.6% 


8.8% 



TOWNS cover most pans of the stme md have all mimkipa] powers. Serving both rural areas and urban centers, they 
provide most kx:al govenin^t servkres in Maine, imiiKling K-12 educatiai . Many towns have Hon^ Rule charters. 

CITIES exist outside town aieas and (Hovide K-12 education £s well as municipal services. Mc^ cities were created 
by special legislation, alttough Heme Rule status is availaMe. 

COUNTIES co\^ ail pan of the ^me. Tl^y provide mainly ccnin-rdated functions md operate local jails. 



gnall OcTtiMQcat Pattens (1981-82) | 



Amcmg the 513 (475 towns, 22 municipalities, 16 counties) general ]:Hirposc local governments, 495 (96.4%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 





Number 


(% of 


Pt^lation 








Is^ 




Revenues 


TO'.VNS 


475 


100% 


768.000 


$ 317 mill. 


CITIES 


IQ 


86.4% 


216.000 


161 mill. 


COUNTIES 


1 


6.2% 


18.000 


0.K mill. 



163 mill. 
0.« mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 

Towns 1) K-12 education 2) highways 3) financial administration 

Cities 1) K-12 education 2) streets 3) fur irotcction 

Counties 1 ) highways 2) police iMX)lccti«i 3) correction 



OztuisatioB msA Elaetivo Offict 



TOWNS: Town Meeting, Limited Town Moling, and Town Council forms. In the majority of towns, the Annual 
Meeting is the legislative body. Board of Selectman or Town Council, with 3-7 members elected at large or by 
district First Selectnran elect^ in seme towns is the chairman. Also elected are a 3 or 5 member Superintending 
School Committee, a Clerk (usually in small towns), and a Moderator (where town meetings arc held). Many small 
towns cmptoy managers or otl^r appointed mlministtatOTS. 

CITIES: Council-Manager and Mayor-Counci^ opti m . Cifv council of 5-9 members, elected at large or by district. 
Scpar^y-clcctcd Mayor in most cases. Mof ci'' - ^crsorcMhcr appointed administrators. 

COUNTIES: Board of CommissicHicrs, w ji 3 members elected at large. Individual elective offices-District 
Attorney, Clerk of Judicial Coun, Probate Judge, Register of Deeds, Register of Probate, and Sheriff. 

Elected OfTicials in 

Small Govemmcnts* Governments with 0 or Few Emolovecs^^ 

(Average PcncCTt of all 

T«al per govt) 0 Emptoyccs 1 -24 Governments 

TOWNS 3,860 ( 8.1) 95(20.0%) 303 (63.8%) 83.8% 

CITIES 237 (12.5) 1 (4.6%) 4.6% 

COUNTIES 10 (10.0) 2(12.5%) 12.5% 



♦Estimates, based on the iwoportions of jarnall governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



MARYLAND 



Total Population (1980): 4^17,000 
Rural 830,000 (19.7%) 
Small Urban Places 1,401 ,000 (33.2%) 
Monmctropolitan 472,000(11.2%) 

Rural-Urban Di^iKtkHB: rural 

Housing witlKMt comi^te (dumbing 5.9% 

Houang with public water supply 24.9% 

Housing with paHic sewer 19.5% 

Persoas per ho^ital bed 422* 
(nonm^ro^ and metro**') 



urt>an 

1.3% 
96.0% 
93.2% 
258** 



Faiimpq>ulation 45,0(X) (1.1%) 
18,000 farms, 3 miUicm farm acres 



Roadmile^ 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median sdKWl years 

o^ita incooK 
Fttnihes under poverty level 




rural 


urban 


17300 


10,100 


24.7% 


21.7% 


12.3 


12.6 


$7,460 


$8,497 


6.6% 


7.7% 



Local Govank^at Foxms 



MUNICIPALITIES arc Gtics and Towns, with identical powers and organization opticms. All have Home Rule 
charters. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the slate, witL the exception of tte indepoident city of Baltimore. As well as providing 
extensive otha- services, ownties fund K-12 educatitm (okI community colleges in some cas^) which is administered 
by a ^parately-clectcd Board of EdiK^atiiaL Home Rule &aius is avail^e to all counties. 



I Small Goronuaant Pattena (lTOl-82) | 



Among the 175 (152 municipalities, 23 counties) general purpose local governments, 149 (85.1%) served 
communities of ISfiOO population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
oLUniis 

146 
3 



(% of 

96.0% 
13.0% 



P(^8ti(m 

370.000 
59,000 



RgYCnues (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



$137 mill. 
38 mill. 



($36 mill.) 
( 9 mill.) 



$132 mill. 
40 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccxtling to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) streets 2) water surely 3) police protection 
Counties 1 ) K- 12 education 2) midways 3) sanitation 



Oisaaiiaikm and ElMlhre Office 



MUNICIPALrriES: Mayor-Council, Cibuncil-Manager. and Commis^on (^li«is. Council or Commission of 3-5 
members, usually elected at large, in small communities. Separately-elected Mayor in most. City Manager or other 
iq}pdnted administraux^ in many anall municipalities. 

COUNTIES: Board of CTounty Ccmimissifmers, with 3 or more members elected at large or by di^ct, in most small 
cmmties. Ctouniy CouiK:il with members elected by district, aiKl with a scMiately-clectcd County Executive, in some 
largCT counties with Home Rale charters. Individual elective ofTicers-Cierk of the Circuit Court, Register of Wills, 
Sheriff, State's Attorney, and Treasure. 



IQected Officials in 



Govemmmts with 0 or Few Emplovees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 
35 (23.0%) 81 (53.3%) 76.3% 



*E^imates, based on Uw {wopOTtions of snail governments (25,0(X) populatitm or less) in the state. 
**Ftill-time equivaloit empioyee&. 





Small 








(AvCTage 




Total 


per govt) 


MUNICIPALmES 


809 


( 5.5) 


COUNTIES 


44 


(14.7) 



MASSACHUSETTS 



Total Population (1980): 5.737.000 
Rural 928.000 (16.2%) 
Small Urban Places 819.000(143%) 
Nonmetropolitan 845,000(14,7%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctloitf: 
Hwi^ng witiKnit complete p4umt»r.g 
Housing with public water supi^y 
Houang with {wblic sewer 
Pa:s(ms per ho^tal bed 
(ncHunetro* and metro**) 



rural 

1.3% 
64.1% 
16.8% 
402* 



urban 
1.8% 
98.9% 
84.2% 
204** 



Farm populatiOT 10,000(0.2%) 
6.000 farms, 1 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. bicome 
Median sdKxd yevs 
Ftrciqnta income 
Fanilies uncter povwty level 



rural 


urban 


13.200 


20,600 


24.0% 


27.8% 


12.8 


12.6 


$7,718 


$7,408 


4.9% 


8.2% 



I Local GoygiameBt Foma 



TOWNS have full municipal powers and cover all parts of the smc cnitside cities. K-12 education is a town function. 
Home Rule status is *ivail&le to all towns. 

CITIES are similar to towns in legal powm and services, including the administfation of K-12 education. Cities arc 
created by ^Toci^d legislation or Hismc Rule charter. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state, and administer courts and jails. 

[saatt Govaiamaal Pattemg (l<Wl-82) 



Among the 363 (312 towns, 39 cities, 12 counties) g<meral purpose local ^er.iments, 291 (80.1%) served 
communities of 25,000 or less population m 1982, as follows: 



TOWNS 

CITIES 

COUNTIES 



Ntmiber 

287 
3 
1 



(%of 
Total) 

92.0% 
7.7% 
8.3% 



Pqwlaticm 

S^Xld Revenues 



2,152,000 $1,955 miU. ($1,013 mill.) $1,992 mill. 
52,000 44 mill. (15 mill.) 46 mill. 
9,000 1.6 mill. (0.6 mill.) 1.8 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccvding to expenditures, were: 

Towns l)K-12educ^0Ji 2)hi^ways 3) police protection 
Municipalities 1) K-12 ediK^Uicm 2) sew^ 3) poUce |m)tection 
Counties l)airpat 2) police pxnecticni 3)c(OTr-ti(m 



I Oiganiaatioa and Electtye Office 



TOWNS: Annual town Meeting (Rq^resraitatiw Meetu^ in smne towns) is the legislative body, approving budgets 
and other actions. C^guuzaliona! c^ons also include DHUK^il-Manager. Board of Selectmen is the administrative 
body, with 3 or 5 membCTS elected at large. Most towns also elect other bodies, including a School Committee and 
Plannmg Board, and such individual of!ic» as GctIc, Moderator, and Treasurer. 

CITIES: Mayor-Council and Council-Manager c^ticms. Council of 5 or more members (councilors, aldermen, 
councihnoi), usually elected at large. Elected School Committee. 

COUNTIES: Board of Gmunissioncis of 3 members elected at large. Individual elective offices-Clerk of the Court, 
Register of Probate and Insolvency, Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Ekcted Officials in 
Small Ctovemments* 







(Avo^ 




Total 


per govt) 


TOWNS 


7.936 


(27.7) 


DTIHS 


63 


(21.0) 


COUNTIES 


8 


( 8.0) 



Its with 0 or Few Emplovees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



1 (.3%) 



60(19.2%) 19.5% 



o ^Estimates, based on the pioportions of smaUgovenunents (25,000 TOpuladono^ 
ERJC ♦♦Full-tirocequival«Uciiq)loy«s. 



MICHIGAN 



Total Population (1980): 9,262,000 
Rural 2,711,000 (29.3%) 
Small Urban PlacK 1^5,000(17.1%) 
Nonmetropolitan 1,598,000 (17.:^%) 

Rural-Urtmn Dl^tiactkm: rural 

Housing without (xxnplete plumUng 3,2% 

Housing with puMic water supply 22. 1 % 

Housing with public sewer 19.6% 

PersOTS per h(^ital bed 237* 
(nonmctro* and metro**) 



urten 

1.2% 
93.7% 
93.1% 
239** 



Famipopilation 178,000(1.9%) 
65,(X)0 famis, 11 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec, IiK^ome 
Median sdK)ol years 

I^ilies under poverty level 



rural 


urban 


92,300 


25,100 


25.3% 


24.4% 


12.4 


12.5 


$6,852 


$8,034 


7.3% 


8.7% 



I Local OoTwnncttt Pormg^ 

TOWNSHIPS cover all i»ns of the state, excq» incroporated cities. They provide fire protection, election 
administration, parks and recicAuon, librari^, land use regulation and (especially in sulnirban areas) such 
municipal-type functions as water wastewater diqx)sal^ and police prcHeoion. Char^ with expanded revenue 
powm and admini.^uative flexibility are availaUe to townships with po{Hilations of 2,000 or more. 

MUNICIPALITIES are Gties ami Villages, with virtually idrotical powers but with organizational difTercnces. 
Village territories are incliKled within township boundaries. Home Rule status is available to all municipalities. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state. As well as rec(^-keep*ng and judicial functions, they {H-ovide roads and 
tH'idges, police i»x)iection, social service parks and recreation, and bnd use regulation. 

Small Oo^nuM&t Patlraia <im-82) I 



Among the 1,860 (1,24^ townships, 532 municiimlities, 83 counties) general i^irpose local governments, 1,750 
(94.0%) served communities of 25,^ population or less in 1982, as follows: 





Number 


(% of 






IsMl 


TOWNSHIPS 


1,230 


98.8% 


MUNICIPALITIES 


488 


91.7% 


COUNTIES 


32 


38.6% 



Populati<m 

B&maSi fProp. Tax^ Expenditures 

3,298,000 $ 524 mUl.* ($1 56 mill.)* $ 465 mill.* 

1,653,000 8^5min. (248 mill.) 898 mill. 

440,000 187 mill. (34 mill.) 184 mill. 



Top ranking functions, awarding to cjcpcnditures, wwe: 

Townships* 1) fire proletaion 2) police jroiection 3) financial aoi. ■'•listration (♦daia for all townships) 
Municipalities 1) police protection 2) water supply 3) streets 
Counties 1) highways 2) hospitals 3) hc^th 

|^ig>Bi«»itoa >nd Elactirp Ofllce" 

TOWNSHIPS: Elected Supervisor (who is tl^ assessor am] the chief administrative officer in some respects). Clerk, 
and IVeasurer. They compos the Township Board, alcxig with 2 a- 4 Trustees elected at large. 

MUNICIPALITIES: Council -Manager and Ma)^-Council options. Governing board of 5 or more manbers (irust£«s 
in some virages, councilmen m commissimMrs in cities), elects at large in villages and at large or by district in cities. 
Separately-elected Mayor (Presidrait in some villages), especially in municipalities not organized under the 
Council-Mana^ optitm. Many small villages and dties have a City Ntoiager or other ap^intftd executive. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Coflimissimers, of 5 or more members elected by district. Individual elective 
offices— Clerk, Treasurer, Prosecuting Attorney, Judge of Probate, Register of Deeds, Sher-.7, and Drain 
Commissioner. 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Elc:tedCHr}daIsin 

Smail Ggvenmsigs^ 

(Avwage 
TcHal pw govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Enplovees** 

y-a-cent of all 

OEmjdoyees 1-24 Governments 



8,256 
4,171 
565 



( 6.7) 
( 8.5) 
(17.7) 



574(46.1%) 
44 (8.3%) 



617 (49.6%) 
280 (5i.6%) 



95.7% 
60.9% 



*Estim8tes, based m the pFop(Hti<»is of snail ^Tvenrnmits (2S,(XX} population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-tinic equivalrat coiployees. 



MINNESOTA 



Total PDpulatioii (1980): 4.076.000 
Rural 1,351.000 (33.1%) 
Small Urban Places 1.206.000 (29.6%) 
Nonmetn^itan 1,444,000 (35.4%) 

Rund-Urban Dtetinctioi»: 
Housing witlxnit conpiete plumbing 
Housing with {uUic water sui^y 
Housing with public sewo- 
Pa!i(ms per tu»pital bed 
(nonmetro* and m^ro**) 



Farm papulation 315.000(7.7%) 
104,000 farms, 30 millim farm acr^ 



rural urban 

5.5% 1.6% 
3Z6% 93.8% 
313% 95.2% 
167* 193** 



Road mileage 

Hs^ds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median sclm^ ^ars 

capita iiK(»ne 
Families uik^ poveity level 



rural urban 

118,500 12,900 

29,6% 23.7% 

12.3 12.7 

$5,924 $8,208 

10.5% 5.2% 



I Local OoTOianaftt Foma | 



TOWNSHIPS cover areas outside iiKorpcHBted municipalities in all but two comties of the sme. Legislation rec^tly 
gave all townships the ability to adopi "genoal welfare" or munidpal-type powm (including regulatory isograms). 
subject to lm»l voter aj^val. Townshi{S provide roads and t»id^ fire pn^ecticm, parks and reaeati<m, and other 
services. 

MUNIdPALmES are Cities, divided imo four populatira classifications. With the exception of the three largest 
cities in the 1st Qass, municip^ powers and <Hgauzatica options do ncK differ sibstamially among the classifications. 
All cities are eligiUe f(H- H(»ne Rule status. 

COUNTIES cover all pans of \he state. As well as record-keqnng and judkdal ftmctimis, counties provide highways, 
welfare, hospitals, and otl^ sovices. 



I Small QoTBHuaant Pattaiaa (1981-82) | 



Among the 2,737 (1,795 townships, 855 cities, 87 counties) geneiai purpose locai governments, 2,678 (97.8%) 
served communities of 25,(M)0 population or 1^ in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPAUTIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 
of Units 

1,795 
832 
51 



(%of 
Total) 

100% 
97.3% 
58.6% 



Population 
^ffved 

934,000 
1,636,000 
724,000 



EfimUlffl fProp. lax) £; 



$ 69 mill. ($31 mill.) 
1,238 mill. (113 mill) 
313 mill. (76milU) 



$ 57 mill. 
1,238 mill. 
312 mill. 



Top ranking fuiicti(nis, according to e^cpmditures* vfcrt: 



Townshii^ 1) highways 2) fire protection 3) fmancial administraiion 
Municipalities 1) hospitals 2)streetf 3} sewers 
Counties 1) highways 2) jniblic welfare 3)b(^pitals 



Oifanisatton and Elscthre Office 



TOWNSHIPS: Annual Town Meeting approves budget and tax levy. Legislative and administrative body is the Board 
of Siqseivisors of 3*5 mmbm, elect^ at larg^ with one member smong as chairman. Elective Qerk and TVtasurer. 

MUNIC3PALrnES: Mayor-Council aiKl CoiaKJil-Manager opticas. City ccnmcil of 3 w 4 members, elects at Idx^c, 
in most small municipalities. Scparately^ected Mayc»r. Many small cities employ managers or otho* appointed 
administrators. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioi^ of 5 monbers in most cases, elected from districts. Individual elective 
offices-Af.iorney, Audit<^, Coroner, County Judge, Probate Judge^ Disuici Court Clerk, Sheriff, and Treasxu^r. 
Aj^inted administrators in £i>me small rounty gov^nments. 

Elet^ Ofndals in 

Small Oovemments* Governments with 0 or Pew Employees** 

(Average Pm«it of all 

Total p^govi) 0 Employees J -24 Governments 



ERIC 



TOWNSHIPS 10,260 ( 5.7) 1640(91.3%) 154(8.6%) 99,9% 

MUNICIPALITIES 4,033 ( 4.8) 313(36,6%) 390(45.6%) 82.2% 

COUNTIES 619 (IZl) 

*E«timates, based on the pn^nicns of small ^vmrnioits (25,000 population less) in the state, 
**Full-tin» equivalent employees. 

58 



MISSISSIPPI 



Total Population (1980): 2^21.000 
Rural 1,328,000 (52.7%) 
Small Urban Places 668,000 (26.5%) 
NonmcUDpolUan 1,836.000 (72.8%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctioi»: 
Housing without ctmit^ete plumbing 
Housng with public water suj^ly 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per }K)^ital bed 
(mMunctro* and mcnx)**) 



rural 

11.6% 
66.4% 
22.0% 
194* 



urban 

2.6% 
97.8% 
93.0% 
189** 



Farm population 85,000(3.4%) 
55,000 fanns, 15 million faun acres 



Road milage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school years 
Po'capta income 
Families under po>^rty level 



rural 

64,100 
31.7% 
11.6 

$4,589 
21.0% 



urban 

6,900 
27.9% 
12.4 
$5,844 
16.1% 



MUNICIPALmES are Cities and Towns, the latto* opiating in cconmunities with populations of 1 ,5(K) or less. 
Legal powers and orgaiizational opticKis are identical. Ikmc Rule status is available to ail municipalities. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state. As well as baac record-keqiing and judicial functicms, counties provide 
ro^s, police {Section, ht^itals, fflid social service 



I Small Oovaimaent Patferas (1981-82) 



Among the 375 (293 municipalities, 82 counties) general purpose local governments, 336 (89.6%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or 1^ in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



Numbo" 

284 
52 



(% of I^^ation 



96.9% 
63.4% 



764,000 
815,000 



BsxcnuK (Prop- Tax) Expenditures 

$514 mill. ($36 mill.) $423 mill. 
282 mill. (51 mill.) 262 mill. 



Top ranking fimctions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities l)ho^itals 2) water »qq)Iy 3) |X)Iice protectitm 
Counties 1) hospitals 2)highwa3^ 3) police prmection 



OxgaBiiatk>& and Electlw Office 



'♦rjNICIPALmES: Council-Mayor organization in most cosnmunities, with Ccniroil of 6 members elected by ward 
and separately-elected Mayor with limited power. Other options include Mayor-Council (strong Mayor), 
Council-Manager, and CbmmissicMi. Elective Ocrk in soms snail municipalities, elective Police (Ilhief in a few. 

COUNTIES: Board of Supervisors of 5 members, elected by district. Individual elective offices- Assesor, Gerk of 
Chancery Court, Clerk of Circuit Cwirt, County Attorney, County Judge, Coroner, Justice Court Judge(s), 
Con$table(s). County Superinten(knt of Edix:ati(m, ami Sl^ff. 



Etected Officials in 
Small C?ovemmqits» 
(Average 
Total per govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Pfcrcoit of all 

O&nplc^re^ 1-24 Govenunents 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



1,715 
1,480 



( 6.0) 
(28.5) 



41 (14.0%) 



151 (51.5%) 
1(1.2%) 



65.5% 
1.2% 



^Estimates, based on the {Hopotions of snail governments (25.000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



MISSOURI 



Total Poputotioii (1980): 4,917,000 
Rural 1,567,000 C31.9%) 
Small Ui1>an Pl»xs 1,252,000 (25.5%) 
Noninetropolitan 1,706,000 (34.7%) 

Rural'Urbaii Distbictiras: 
H(msing without comidete i^umbing 
Housing with <nttside water smiroes 
Housing with public sewer 
Posons per lu>s{ntal bed 
(iHjnmctro* and metro**) 



rural urban 

6.3% 1.4% 

47.3% 99.2% 

24.0% 95.0% 

250* 162** 



Farm populaUon 282,000(5.7%) 
120,000 tanns, 31 million farm acres 



R(»dmik»ge 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Incrane 
Nbdian school years 
Per csfBizuKoax 
Psmilies unter poverty level 



rural 

104,100 
32.4% 
12.2 
$5,806 
11.7% 



urban 

14,500 
28.3% 
12.5 

$7,437 
7.8% 



Local OovraaaeBt Foxbs 



TOWNSHIPS q}erate in 23 of 1 14 counties ami provi<k laigely roiuls and brid^. 

MUNICnPALmES are Qties, Towns, and Villas Tt» Uater two aayc maHa communities (under 500 population 
inthecaseof most villages). Cities are divided into two populathm catenaries. Towns ami villa^ have more limited 
taxation powers than cities, while ^ Class (mcse than 3,000) cities fa^e m<He varied organizational qnions than 
smalla municipaliti^. Cities widi OKse dum 5,000 readents can aktpt Home Rule charters. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of tte state, exc^ for d» int^xnd^ city of St Uniis. They are classified according to 
assK^ valuation. As well as reoord-keqping and jialidal Amctiois, counties provide nmds snd police pKHecti<Hi. 



1 8nall Oovgiamcmt Ifaitenis (I981-S2) 



Among the 1.365 (325 townships, 926 municipalities, 114 counties) goieral purpose local govemm^ts, 1,316 
(96.4%) served communities of 25,000 popula^n or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNiaPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Nimiber 

fiULioiii 

325 
908 
83 



(% of 

100% 
98.0% 
72.8% 



Populaticm 

326.000 
1,595,000 
1,112,000 



Kc^gQUffl fProD. Tax^ Espgiditurgs 



$ lOmiU. 
723 mill. 
141 mill. 



($6.5 mill.) 
(48 mill.) 
(35 mill.) 



$ 9 mill. 
711 mill. 
134 mill. 



T<^ ranking funoions, according to expraidiuires. were: 



Townshii» 1) highways 

^^]^icipaIities l)p(^ceiat)tection 2) streets 3) hosjntals 
Counties l)hospit^ 2) highways 3) police protecticm 



j Onaaiiatlon and Blectif omca 



TOWNSHIPS: Elected Board of Directors, composed of 1 Trustee (administrative officer) and 2 Directors. Elects! 
Clak and Collector. 

MUNICIPALrnES: Villages and Towns have a Board of IVustees of 5 members elected at lar^. Cities have sevoal 
(^ganizational options-Mayrar-Council, Aidermanic, MayorCouncil-AdministraiOT, and Gty Manago^ (available only 
to 3rd Class cities). Council or Board of Aldermen composed of 4-10 members elected fix>m wards and a 
s^jarately-elected Mayor in small cities. 

COUNTIES: Couiuy Qmimission with 3 members, including a Presiding Commissioner and 2 commissioners 
elected at large. Individual elective offices-Assesaor, Circuit Court cla"k. Cleric of County Clourt, Collector of 
Revenue, Probate Judge, Prosecutmg Attcnuey. Sheriff, and Treasury-. 



Elected OfiTidals in 
Small Ctovmmierts* 
(Avoage 
Total pe-govt) 



Ckivemments with 0 or Pew Enrolovees** 

Percemof all 

OEmj^oye^ 1-24 Governments 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNIClPALmES 

COUNTIES 



1,630 
6,349 
1,772 



( 5.0) 
( 7.0) 
(21.3) 



258 (79.4%) 
318 (34.3%) 



67 (20.6%) 
448 (48.4%) 
3 (2.6%) 



100% 
82.7% 
Z6% 



*Estimates, based on the prtqxs*i(sis of mall governments (25,000 popu]ati<Mi or less) in the state. 
**FuU-tiii» etp^valent enoj^oye^ 



MONTANA 



Total Population (1980): 787,000 
Rural 370,000 (47.0%) 
Small Urban Places 206,000(26.1%) 
Nonmciropolilan 598,000 (76.0%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctions: 
Housing without conplete plumbing 
Hou«ng with public water suf^ly 
Housing with public sewer 
Pa^s per hospital bed 
(nonmctro* and metro**) 



rural 

5.0% 
42.1% 
34.6% 
171* 



urban 
2.1% 
95.1% 
88.4% 
168** 




Farm population 58.000(7.4%) 
24,000 farms, 62 million farm acres 



mileage 
Hsdilds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Mcsdian school years 
Per a^ita income 
Families mder povoty level 



rural 


urban 


69,200 


2300 


23.8% 


25.9% 


12.6 


12.7 


$6,053 


$7,066 


11.1% 


7.4% 



L<ical GovaramaBt Fatma \ 



MUNICIPALITIES arc Cities and Towns, classified by four population categories; Towns (300-999 residents), 3rd 
Class Cities (1 ,000-4.999), 2nd Class (5,000-9,999), Isl Qass (10,000 or more). Powers and responsibilities do not 
vary by population calegones. although ihac are sxhuc sli^t c^ganizational differences. Charter status is available to 
all municipalities. Under a 1974 constitutional provision, voteto in every municipality (and county) at 10-year 
intervals ^cidc wh^o* or not to undertake a review of local ^vonment (xganization. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state, except for two ccmsolidated city-counties (Anaconda-Deer Lodge and 
Buttc-Silvcr Ek>w) and YeUowst«ie Naliwial Parit. As well as recwd-keqjing and judicial functions, counties {ntrnde 
education, roads and police protecticxi. 



I SmaU OoTBiniBgiit Patteras (1981-82) 



Among the 180 (126 municipalities, 54 counties) general purpose local governments, 170 (94.4%) served 
communities of 25,0(K) population or le« in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIP.ALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
of Units 

122 
48 



(% of 

iQiaU 

96.8% 
88.9% 



Pqnilaticm 

243,000 
334,000 



Revenues (Prop. Tax^ Expenditures 



$ 98 mill. 
199 mill. 



($26 mill.) 
(131 mill.) 



$93 mill. 
187 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities l)smjets 2) water supi)ly 3) police protection 
Counties 1) K- 12 education 2) highways 3) pdice protection 



Oicanizalioa and Elective Office 



MUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-<rourK:il and Council-Manager opticxis. CcHmcil of 3. or more members elected at lai^ or 
by district. Separately-elected mayor in most cases. Elected judge. Town meeting form, available to small 
municipalities, is not in use currently. 

COUNTIES: Board of County (^(MnmissiOTcrs of 3 raanbcrs, el«;tcd at large or by disricl. Individual el«:tive 
offices-Assessor, Attorney, Auditor, Cleric, Sheriff, Siq>erint»ident of Schools, Surveyor, ami Treasurer. 



Elected OffKials in 
Small Governments* 
(Average 
Tot^ per govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Emplovccs** 

Pncentc^all 

0&nplo>«es 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALmES 832 ( 6.8) 29(23.0%) 72(57.1%) 80.1% 

COUNTIES 648 (13.5) 3(5.6%) 5.6% 

^Estimates, t»sed on the pr:'porticms of small governments (25,(X)0 pt^; ulation or less) in li^ state. 
Q ♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 

ERIC Gi 



NEBRASKA 



Total PDpuUtkMi (1980): 1^0.000 
Rund 582,000 (37.1%) 
Small Urban Places 381,000(24.2%) 
NonmetTDpolitan 877,000 (55.9%) 



Rural-Urban Distiiictfeiis: 

Housing without cranplete plumbing 
Hou^ng with iniblic water supi^y 
Hot^ng with puMtc sewer 
Po^cms per hospital bed 
(ncmmetro* and metro**) 



rural urban 

3.4% 1.0% 

51.8% 98.9% 

47.9% 98J% 

173* 136** 




Farm population 178,000(11.3%) 
65,O06 faims, 48 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hs^ds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median scfaod years 
Peranitainccxne 
Famihes undo- poveity level 



rural 


urban 


87,400 


4,500 


30.4% 


25.3% 


12.4 


12.7 


$6,164 


$7,391 


11.3% 


6.0% 



f Local Ooymaagnt Poima \ 

TOWNSHIPS are found in 28 of 93 counties and imivide mainly roads and bridges. 

MUNICIPALrnES are Otics and Villages, clasafied by populatwn: Larger cities generally have more 
reveaii^ and zoning powers than vills^ and 2nd Oass Cities (8004.999 pc^ation). 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state. As well as judicial and record-keeping functions, they provide highways, 
hoi^itals, and public welfare. 



extensive 



I Small Goy»iniiiBat Patteins (1981-82) 



Among the 1,098 (470 townships, 535 municipalities, 93 counties) general purpose local governments, 1,084 
(98.7%) served communities of 25,M0 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNiaPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 
of Units 

470 
532 
82 



(% of 

100% 

99.4% 

88.2% 



Population 
Served 

214,000 
611.000 
610,000 



Bsyfinu^ (Prop. Tax^ Expenditures 



$7.1 mill. ($5.5 mill.) 
342 mill. (44 mill.) 
181 mill. (62 mill.) 



$ 6.5 mill. 
324 mill. 
169 mill. 



Top ranking filiations, acc(»ding to expoiditures. were: 



Townships 1) highways 

Munrcipalities 1) water supply 2) streets 3) police protection 
Counties 1) highways 2)ho^itals 3) public weifa^ 



Oi-ganliation and ElectSve Office 



TOWNSHIPS: Elective CJiairman, Clerk, and Treasurer, who collectively cranpose the govcmmg board. 

MUNICIPALITIES: Board of Tiiistecs of 5 members, elected at large in villages. Mayor-Council and 
C^CHUK^il-Manager optitms for cities. Council of 4 or more nvanbers elected by ward, ami a separ^ely-electcd Mayor, 
in 2nd Class cities. 

COUNTIES: Board of Commissioners of 3 members elected from district in most cases. Individual elcuivc 
offices- Assessor, Attorney, Qcik, (bounty Judge. Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 
(Average 
Tc^ per govt) 



fiovemments with 0 or Few Emolovces** 

Perc«Jtofall 

OEmi^oyccs 1-24 Governments 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNlOPALrriES 

(X)UNTIES 



1,423 
2,814 
937 



( 3.0) 
( 5.3) 
(11.4) 



403(85.7%) 
233 (43.5%) 



67(14.3%) 
249 (46.5%) 
14(15.1%) 



100% 
90.0% 
15.1% 



<d *Esdmates, based on the proportions of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
ERJC **Pull-tinie equivalent en^oyeesi. 



NEVADA 



Total Population (1980): 800,000 
Rural 118,000 (14.7%) 
Small Urban Places 122,000(15.2%) 
NonmetropoUtan 144,000 (18.0%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctions: 
H(msing without c<»n{dete plumbing 
Housing with puUic wata* sui^Iy 
Housing with {XiUic sewer 
Perscms per ho^ital bed 
(nwunctro* and nwiro**) 



rural 

3.0% 
61.6% 
44.0% 
310* 



urban 

1.1% 
97.7% 
94.6% 
236** 



Farm populalifm 6,000(0.7%) 
3,000 hxms, 9 million farm acres 



Roadmiteage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Medimage 
Pct ci^ta incone 
Fsnilies mia poverty level 





\ 


/ 


> 

rural 


ST 

urban 


40,800 


3,0(K) 


21.3% 


18.1% 


116 


12.6 


$8,186 


$8,498 


6.9% 


6.2% 



j Local GoygiamBBt Poims | 

MUNICIPALITIES are Cities and Towns, formed under goioal law or specisl chartos. P(^ation classifications 
are 3rd Class (5,000 residents less), 2nd Qass (5,000-19.999). and 1st Clas (20.000 or more). Municipal 
powers do mn vary classification. Minimum pc^mlatirai for iacorTpomdm is 250. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state, with \bc exc^rtioii of the omsolidated city-county of Carson City. As well as 
reccvd-keeping and judicial functiom, (^»mt^ {»ovi(k iK^tals, police inotecti(Xi, and tii^ways. 



I Small Goyannent PatteiBS (1981-82) | 



Amcmg the 33 (17 municipalities. 16 (xnmties) general i»upc»e local govemmeius, 26 (78.8%) sensed communities of 
25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNICIPALrriES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

12 

14 



(% of PcqnUadon 



70.6% 
87.5% 



63,000 
112,000 



&£y£iiu£s (Prop. Tax) Expcndiwrgs 

$41 mill. ($0.9 mill.) $37 mill. 
77 mill. (7.7 mill) 73 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccnxling to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) police pitHectitm 2)w^sui^ly 3) paHcs and recreation 
Counties 1) hc^itals 2)policeinx)tection 3)highw^s 



OiicaaiiatloA and Elecitve OWee 



MUNICnPALITIES: Cmmcil-Mana^ jo^ Mayor-Ck>uncil ojHions. with many snail cities employing managers. 
Council of 5 members in mo^ cases, elected sA lar^ with district residency. Separately-elected Mayor, with fewer 
powo^ in smaller cities. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissicmers ccnnpo^ of 3 membo^ in most cases, elected at large with district 
residency. Individual elective offices-Assessor, Clerk, DisUict Attorney, Public Adminisu^cw, Recorder-Auditor, 
Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(AvCTage 
Total pa govt) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Peicaitof all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNlCIPALmES 74 ( 6.2) 
COUNTIES 235 (16.8) 



5 (29.4%) 29.4% 



*Estimates, based oa the propwtions of small governments (25,0(X) poinil^ion or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-tune cquivalwit employees. 



ERIC 



NEW HAMPSHIRE 



Total Popalation (1980): 921,000 
Rural 440.000 (47.8%) 
SmaS Uiban Places 226,000 (24ii%) 
N«tmetr(^)olilaii 453,000(49.2%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctioiis: 
Houang widKXit ctmpl^ phunlnng 
Housing with public water supply 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per hospital bed 
(ncnmetro* and metro**) 



Farm populatiOT 7,000(0.7%) 
3.000 farms, 1 milUtm farm acres 



rural 

3.6% 
35.9% 
17.9% 
251* 



urban 

2.3% 
94.0% 
84.1% 
277** 



Road miteage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Nfedian scfaocd years 
PercaptainctHne 
Families undo* poveity level 



rural 
12,100 
24.4% 
12.7 
$7,109 
5.9% 



urban 

2.400 
26.6% 
12.5 
$6,835 
6.4% 



I Local 



ml 



Foma| 



TOWNS are considered to be municipalitks in New Hampshire. Covering aU parts of the state, ouLsidc of 
iix^Mpoatol cities, towns serve both nual aneas md urban centers. Htxne Rule status is available. 

CTTIES arc virtually i(teuical to towns in legal powers and activities. Cities have Home Rule charters. Some larger 
cit^ opoate K- 12 scIkx^, admini^aed by sei^raidy-dected sdwol bo»ds. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the staiit. They {vovkte ieo»d4cee|nng, jails, social services and poIi«; protection. 

I SmaJl Oovwaneat Pattens (I981-C2> | 

Among the 244 (221 townships, 13 cities, 10 ccsmties) goi^l purpose local governments, 234 (95.9%) served 
communities of 25,006 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNS 

CITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 
of Units 

221 
9 
4 



(%of 
Total) 

100% 
69.2% 
40.0% 



Populati<H) 

567,000 
138,000 
142,000 



figyOIUSS rProp. Tax) £?U?6BdiaWS 



$ 167 mill. 
88 mill. 
18 mill. 



($88 mill.) 
(50 mill.) 
(7 mill.) 



$ 



177 mill. 
85 mill. 
18 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acc(»ding to expenditiues, wne: 



Towns 1) highways 2) police protectkm 3) sewer^ 
Cities l)K-12e(hK:ati(ni 2) streets 3) police {»otecti(Mi 

CcHintics 1) welfare 2)cOTrecli<m 3)polk;eproicctiOT 



ERIC 



Oxf aaintioa and Elictiva Offica 



TOWNS: Annual town me^g in most cases s the legislative body, ai^»Dving C9dii»iK:es and the budget and electing 
oHicials. Board of Sdecunen of 3 members, elected at Iffl-ge on a daggered l^s, is the admtnisuative body. Other 
boards planning, library, etc.) elected in some towns. Ii^vidual elcctiw ofTices-Audilor, Cleric, Moderator, and 
Treasura-. C^her q>ti<nis include May<»--B(wrd of Aldermen. Town Council, Town CouiK:il-Town Manager, etc. 

CiTIES: Options similar to those avail^le to towns, except for town meetaig. Council-Manager airaigement in nK»t 
cities, with Council of 9 monbers elected at large or by district. 

COUNTIES: County Conventira, cranposed of coimty delegaticm in the New hami»hire House of Representatives, 
approves annual budget Board of Commissioners, of 3 members elected from districts or at large, is the 
administrative body. Individual elective ofllces-AttOTncy, Register of Deeds, Register of Probate, Sheriff, etc. 



EtectedOfTicialsin 
{irnaU Oovemmenis* 
(Average 
per govt) 



TOWNS 

CITIES 

COUNTIES 



Total 

3,830 
181 
34 



(17.3) 
(20.1) 
(8.5) 



Governments with 0 or Ftew Emnlovees** 

Pcicentofall 

0 Employee 1-24 Govemmoits 
23 (10.4%) 163 (73.8%) 84.2% 



*E^imaies, based ai tlK propcatitMis of small governments (25,000 population or less) in die state. 
*«F^.tinie equivalent emptoye^. 



NEW JERSEY 



Total FopuIaUon (1980): 7,365.000 
Rural 807.000 (11.0%) 
Small Urban Places 2.744.000(37.3%) 
^k>nInem>politan 632.000(8.6%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctions: rural urban 

Houang withcHU (xnnplete plumbing 1 .4% 1 .7% 

Hcnising witii public water suj^ly 38.0% 95.7% 

Housing with public sewer 28.9% 93.4% 

Persms per ho^ital bed (no beds)* 236** 
(ncmmctro* and metro**) 



Farm population 19,000(0.3%) 
9,000 fanns, 1 million fann acres 



Roadmikj^ 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median sdKxd years 
PeroBMtaincoiTC 
Famibes under poverty level 



rural 


urban 


11,500 


22,400 


26.0% 


26.8% 


12.6 


12.5 


$8,260 


$8,111 


5.1% 


7.9% 



I Local GoTOTaaant Voxms \ 



TOWNSHIPS arc classified as municipalities in New Jersey. Covering all parts of the stale outside of other 
im:<spor^ed municipalities, they serve both nind aie^ and uiban centers. 

MUNIdPALITIES are Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Villages, as well as townships. Cities are classified by 
population, with 3rd Class cities serving communities of less than 12,000. Boroughs also generally serve small 
onnmunities. Legal powers are identical among all municipal types and classificaticms. All municipalities have 
legislative Home Rule. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the ^e, providing mamly judidal and recocd-keqjing functitms. 



I Small OovaiaiaantPatliras (1981-82) 



AmcMig tlrc 590 (247 townships, 322 mimicipalities, 21 counties) genial purpose local governments, 501 (84.9%) 
served communities of 25,0(M) population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 

211 
291 
0 



(% of 
Total) 

85.4% 
90.4% 



PqmlatiOT 

1,830,000 
1.962,000 



Remmcs (Prop. Tax) Expenditwcs 

$547 mill. ($169 mill.) $534 mill. 
773 mill. (315 mill.) 790 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, wcrc: 

Townships 1) police i»Wection 2) highways 3) financial administratiOT 
Munic'p^tics 1) police i»otectic»i 2) K-12 educaticm 3) streets 



Oisaaiaaiioa and ElMnl?e Offica 



TOWNSHIPS: Most operate under the Town OHnmittee form, with a Committee of 3-5 members elected at large. 
Other (^tiws iiKludc Commission, Strong MayOT-Council, Council-Manager, ami Mayor-Council-Administrator. 
Many townships employ city managers or oitya appointed £^ini^ratOTs. 

MUMCIPALITIES: Opticxis include CcmunissiOT, Municipal-Managp-, Strong Mayor-C^ouncil, Couircil-Managcr, 
Small Municipality, and Mayor-Council-Adminisirator. Council of 6 members elected at large, with a 
s^arately-elected Msyix, in many small municipalities. 

COUNTIES: Board of Freeholders, of 3-9 membere electnl at large. Other elective offices-County Clerk, Sheriff, 
and Surrogate. 



Etected Officials in 
Small GoYcmmcnis* 

(Average 
Total pCT pjvt) 



novemmcnLs with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

OBnployees 1-24 Governments 



TOWNSHIPS 
MUNICIPALrTlES 



1,333 
2270 



( 6.3) 
( 7.8) 



3(1.2%) 
6(1.9%) 



92 (37.2%) 
82(25.4%) 



38.4% 
27.3% 



Q *Estiniates, based on tte proportions of small governments (25,000 po{Htlaii(»i or 1^) in the state. 
£j^(;^**PiilI-tinJCcquivaIattcnqri<^ce8. 



NEW MEXICO 



Total FbpuJatton (1980): 1303,000 
Rural 363,000 (27.9%) 
Small Urban Places 301,000(23.1%) 
Nonmetropditan 752,000(57.7%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctions: 
H<^ng witlKna ccxni^ete {Numbing 
Hc^ng with puUic wato* sui^ly 
Houang with {Hiblic sewer 
Perscms per ho^tal bed 
(nonm^* and metro**) 



rural 

14.4% 
53.5% 
24.9% 
371* 



urban 

1.3% 
95.5% 
91.3% 
255** 




Farm population 20.000(1.5%) 
14,000 farms, 47 million farm acres 



Roadmiteage 

Hsdilds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school ye^ 
Per capita incon^ 
Famibes under poverty level 



rural 


urban 


49,700 


4.400 


23.6% 


21.9% 


12.3 


12.7 


$4,950 


$6,571 


19.9% 


11.8% 



I Local Ooygnunant Foma | 

MUNIdPALITIES arc Citi(». Towns, and Villages. Legal powers arc virtually identical althou^ organizational 
(^(ms vary. Home Rule status is availaUe to all municipalities. Minimum pc^laticm of 150 fcM- inccnporation. 

CX)UNTIES covCT all pa< ^ state and arc divid»l into 8 clas^fications. according to population and assessed 
valuation. Counties providv recui'd keqiitig, roads, hospitals, ^d police protection. 



I Small OoTOianant PattBins (lWl-82) 



Among the 129 (96 municipalities, 33 counties) ^neral [Au^M»e local govemmoits, 1(M (82. 1%) served communities 
of 25,000 populations or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

88 
18 



(% of 

liaaD 

91.7% 
54 J% 



Pqmlmicm 

260.000 
181.000 



Revenues (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



$149 mill. 
48 mill. 



($4.7 mill.) 
(10 mill.) 



$134 mill. 
46 mill. 



Top ranking funcUons, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalitks 1) water supply 2) police i^t»;ti(Hi 3) streets 
Counties !) highways 2)ho^itals 3) police jHotection 



OisaBlaatlo& and Elactiva Office 



MUNiaPALITIES: MayOT-0)uncil ami Cinmcil-Manager c^ticms. (TouiKil cOTipcsed of 5 numbers, usually elected 
at large in small communities. Many municipalities have i^ifted to district elections in r»:ent years because of court 
actk^ns. Sepanuely-elec^ MaycH* imder Hk M«^-Couiu:il (am. Many small municipaiiti^ have city mmiagers or 
(Hher q)pointed achninistrators. 

COUNTIES: Board of CwnmissioMTS of 3 members in most counties, usually elected by district. Individual elective 
ofiiceS'-AssesscM-, Qerk, Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Elected OHkials in 
Small Governments* 

(Aver^ 
Total pa govt) 



GovemmenLs with 0 or Few Employees** 

Pwcent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



562 
186 



( 6.4) 
(10.3) 



16(16.7%) 



41 (42.7%) 
3(9.1%) 



59.4% 
9.1% 



*Estimaies, l«ised on the i»oponions of anall governments (25.000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



NEW YORK 



Total IHipubitioii (1980): 17,558,000 
Rural 2,700,000 (15,4%) 
Small Urban Placejj 3 636,000 (20.7%) 
Nonmemqwlitan 1,730,000 (9.8%) 

Rural-Urban Dfetfaictkms: 
Housing without conj^ete i4umt»ig 
Housing with puUic wa^ su^^ly 
Housing with public sewer 
Pers«is per hospital bed 
(nometro* and metro**) 



rural 

2.8% 
37.7% 
19.2% 
224* 



urban 

2.9% 
98.1% 
88.8% 
219** 



FaiTOa^lalion 12'j,000(0.7%) 
47,000 farms, 9 milhon fann acres 



Road mileage 

Hsdilds with Soc. Sec. Inc(»iie 
Vtedian school year.s 
Per a^kta income 
Fsnihes unter poveny level 



rural 


urban 


73,400 


36,400 


27.2% 


26.8% 


12.5 


12.5 


$6,602 


$7,661 


7.2% 


11.5% 



Local Owntament Forms | 



TOWNS cover all pans of the state, cxcepl f<a cities, and have full munknpal powers. Towns classified as Suhuban. 
with 25,(X)0 or more residents and located near a large city, have more extensive powers than others. AH towns have 
legislative Home Rule. 

CITTES AND VIIXAOES are also municipalities, with virtually identical legal powers twt difrcrences in jHocedure 
and organization. Villages generally save small onnmunities and are included within town areas. Home Rule status. 



COUNTIES cover all parts of the state and include the Bwoughs of New York City, 
record-keeping functi<xis. counties provide road, w«lfue, aiKl h^5i services. 



As well as judicial and 



1 8iaaa Ooygiaiagnt Pi^neina 



Among the 1,602 (930 towns, 615 municipalities, 57 wwnties) general iwrpose local govcmmenis, 1,472 (91.9%) 
served communities of 25,01^ popuIaUon or tess in 1982, as follows: 



Number (% of Ptopulatitsi 

ofUniLs loiai) SsasA 



Esmai^ (Prop. Tax) E?^penditures 



TOWN S 

CITIES & VILLAGES 
COUNTIES 



882 
587 
3 



94.8% 
95.4% 
5.3% 



3,663,000 
2,231,000 
44,000 



$ 653 mill. 
986 mill. 
17 mill. 



($299 mill.) 
(347 mill.) 
(4 mill.) 



$ 631 mill. 
1,014 mill. 
18 mill. 



Top ranking functicms. according to cxpraiditures, were: 



Towns 

Cities & Villages 
Counties 



1) highways 2) sewers 3) water su^^ly 

1) sewers 2) streets 3) police pr«cction 
1) highways 2) puUic welfare 3) health 



Oxf aaiaatfaiii aad SJecUr* Offira 



TOWNS: TowT. Board of a sqnrately-elected Supervisor ai»l 4 Councilmen elected at large in most cases. Supervisor 
is elected as chiei' fiscal officer and serves as the administrative oflker, especially in the alienee of an a^^inted 
manager. Individual elective offices in all or many towns-Assessor, Qcrk, Supeiintendeni of Highways, Tax 
Collector, and Justices. 

CITIES AND VILLAGES: Mayor-Council and Council-Manager options. Village Board of Trustees, of 5-7 memb«^ 
elected at large and a separately-elected Mayor. City Coum;il of 5 or more members, usually elected by ward. 
Separately-elected Mayor m cities. 

COUNTIES: 2 types of govoning boards-Board of Supervises^ (composed of Town Supervisors ex ofllpio and 
Supervises elected from city areas) arel County Legislature (con posed erf members elected by disu-ici or at large) 
under charter status. Weighted voting for members of the Board of Supervisors. Individual elective 
offM»s-Comi«roller, County Cl»k, County Judge(s), District Attorroy, Sheriff, Surrogate, and Treasurer. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(AvoBge 
Trtal per govt) 



Govemmer.ji with 0 or Few Employees** 

F^rcent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Govcmmenis 



TOWNSHIPS 
CmESA VILLAGES 
COUNTIES 



7,729 
4,095 
87 



( 8.8) 
( 7.0) 
(29.1) 



21 (2.3%) 
38 (6.2%) 



733 (78.8%) 
372 (60.4%) 



81.1% 
66.6% 



*Gsthnates, based on ]he Tp^roponioas of small governments (25,000 pc^ation or less) in the state. 
**FiiU-time equivalent employees. 



ERIC 



GV 



NORTH CAROLINA 



Total Population (1980): 5,882.000 
Rural 3.059,000 (52.0%) 
Small Urban Places 1,051.000(17.9%) 
Nonmcut^litan 2,783.000 (47.3%) 

Rural-Urban I>istln€tions: 
Housing without conplete plumbing 
Hmfiing with puMic water su{^Iy 
Housing with puUic sewer 
Pmons per ho^tal bed 
(nonmetro* ami metro^*) 



rural 

8.5% 
29.8% 
12.8% 
286* 



urban 

1.6% 
91.7% 
83.4% 
225** 




Faim population 188.000(3.2%) 
93,CIOO farms, 12 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec, Income 
Median sclKwl years 
P»-cf^tainconK 
Fsnihes uiKkr poverty level 



rural 


urban 


75.100 


17300 


27.2% 


25.5% 


11.9 


12.4 


$5,651 


$6,655 


12.1% 


10.9% 



Local OoTBiB^at Foma 



MUNICIPALmES arc Cities, Towns, and incorporated Villages, with no differences in powers or organization. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the stale. As well as lecord-keqnng aiul judicial functions, counties provide welfare, 
health, and police protction. They also fuml K-I2 educaticm, which is uiministered by separately-elected school 
boards. Streets and roads outside of incoiporated areas arc maintaii^ hy state government 



I 



Small OowraaMAt Pattens 



(1981-82) I 



Among the 584 (484 municipalities, 100 counties) general purpose local governments, 502 (85.9%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982. as follows: 



MUNlCIPALrriES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
flLLiaits 

467 
35 



(% of 

96.5% 
35.0% 



PqnilaiicHi 

1,221.000 
533,000 



KcxcouEs (Ptm.Tm) fapcndiiures 



$825 mill. 
358 mill. 



($120 mill.) 
{ 63 mill.) 



$806 mill. 
353 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acceding to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) watCT supply 2) police i»X)tccti<»i 3) streets 
Counties 1 ) K- 1 2 edm;aticm 2) public welfare 3 ) ho^itals 



[ 



Organixatioii and ElactiTe Office 



MUNICIPALmES: Mayor-Council and Council-Mmager options. Council (or Board of Aldermen or Commission) 
of 5 members, elected at large, in most small ccmununities. Separately-elected Mayor in most cases. Many small 
municipaliii^ have city man^^ tx oAtex vppotiAed adminuaraira^. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners, of 5 members elected at large in most counties. Separately-elected 
Board Chairmm in a few ccnintics. Elective individual offices-Register of Deeds, Sheriff, and Clerk of Court. Most 
counties have qjpointed administrators. 



Elected Oflkials in 
Small Governments* 
(Average 
Total per govt) 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



2,600 
572 



( 5.6) 
(16.3) 



finvemments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Pocent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Governments 

84(17.4%) 244(50.4%) 67.8% 



*Estimates, based on the proportions of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employes. 



ERIC 
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NORTH DAKOTA 



Total Population (1980): 653,000 
Runa 334,000 (51.2%) 
SmaUUrtMO Races 134,000(20.5%) 
Nonmetropolitan 418,000 (64.0%) 

RnrBl>Urtoi IK^iKtioiiS! 
H(»iang wiUK»tt C{xiq>lete plumbing 
Hotitang with iniblic wato* sui^y 
Ifousmg with puUic sewer 
Perscms per h(»intal bed 
(iK»im«ro* and metro**) 



rural 

6.5% 
54.7% 
47.3% 
116* 



urban 

1.8% 
99.2% 
99.0% 
258** 




Fannjpopulatiai 104,000(15.9%) 
40,0(^ farms. 42 million farm ^rcs 



Roadmiteage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. IiKome 
Median sctool years 
Psr ci^ita inc(»ne 
Families under povmy level 



rural 

84,300 
31.2% 
12.3 

$5,737 
13.1% 



urban 

1.500 
22.1% 
12.8 
$7,132 
6.0% 



I Local GorBnunant Foima 



TOWNSHIPS operate in 48 of 53 counties, covaing areas outside incorfwraiwJ cities and "unorganized territory." 
Town^is maintain rof^ls. 

MUNIdPALi i itS are Cities. Hcmie Rule status is available. Nfinimum pqnilaticm fcH* inc(Mpc»'ati(m is 50. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of tl^ sialc. As well as judicial and record-keeping functions, counties provide roads, 
social iK^ices, and otbo* services. 



I gmall OoyaiBiMnt P«npiB3 <i981-82) 



Amoc^ the 1,778 (1,360 townships, 365 mimicipalities, 53 counties) goieral purpose local govenunents, 1,769 
(99.4%) scr, communities of 25^)00 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNiaPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 

U60 
361 
48 



(% of 
IsMl 

100% 

98.9% 

90.6% 



Pt^ation 

162,000 
261,000 
360,000 



Revenues (Prop. Taxi £s| 



$ 12 mill. 
86 mill. 
114 mill. 



($7.5 mill.) 
(11 mill.) 
(33 mill.) 



$ 12 mill. 
84 mill. 
97 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acc(»xling to expenditures, were: 



Townshi]^ l)hi^ways 2) fImBK;ial admmi^ration 3) fire protectim 
Mimicipalities 1) Greets 2)watCTsup^y 3) police i»Y^ti(Hi 
CScHmtiM 1) hi^ways 2) public welfare 3) fmandal kbnini^ration 



I Oigaaliatkm and Sactiw Office 



TOWNSHire: Township Board of Supervisors of 3 members, elected at large. Other elective offices in mcwt 
townships are Assessor, Cleric, Treasurer (som^im^ ambmed with C'erk), and Constable. 

CITIES: Mim)r-Council arrangonent in mosi cities, with Council of 4 or more Aldermen, usually elected at large. 
Separately-elected MayCT. Other options are Commission, City Manager, and Modem Council. Elective Municipal 
Jud^ in some cities. 

COUNTIES: County Board of Commissioners, of 5 members in most cases, elected at large or by district.. 
Individual elective omces-Auditm-, County Judge, County Justice, Public Administrator, Register of Deeds, Sheriff, 
etc. 



Etected Of&ials in 

Small GoYcmmmts* 

(Averj^e 
Total per govt) 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNiaPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



10321 
2^ 
598 



( 7.6) 
( 6.2) 
(12.5) 



Governments with Q or Fsw Employees ** 

Percent r^f all 

0 Employees 1-24 Govemiuents 

1324(97.3%) 37(2.7%) 100% 
212(58.1%) 138(37.8%) 95.9% 
8(15.1%) 15.1% 



ERIC 



Q ^Estimates, based on the proportions of small gov^nments (25,000 population or 1^) in the state. 
] Q** FUU-tin» equivalent ^q>loyees. Q £y 



OHIO 



Total Poptilation (1980): 10,798,000 
Rural 2,879,000 (26,7%) 
Small Urban Places 2,809,000(26.0%) 
Noranetropolilan 2,131,000 (19.7%) 

Rural-Urban IMstincttons: 

HcHising witbcnit cc»npl^ plumHng 
Housing witfi pid^ water aq^y 
Housing with public sewer 
Persons per ho^tal bed 
(nonm^Fo'^ and n^tro'^'^) 



rural urban 

4.4% 13% 
35J% 96.1% 
20.8% 94.0% 
261* 204** 



Farm population 272.000(23%) 
95,000 farms, 16 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsdilds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Molian scfao(d years 
Percffintainccme 
FfBnibes und^ pomty level 




rural 


urban 


82,800 


29,400 


24.2% 


26.1% 


12.3 


1Z5 


$6,759 


$7,476 


6.9% 


8.4% 



I Local OowmiBant Foma | 



iOWNSHIPS covo- all parts of the ^itte outsi<te municipalities. As well as maintaining roads and bridges, many 
iown^ilps i^ovide fire prcHectkm, paits, Umd ux re^ilatioit pdice protection, and solid waste dispo^. 

MUNICIPALmES are Giies (5,000 or more residents) and Villages (under 5,000). Legal powers arc virtually 
i^uical, while m^ganizational c^^^is dififo*. Home Rule status is avail^le. 

CXHJNTIES com all parts of tlM; st^. As wdl reconl-keq>ing and md jiKiidal functions, counties provide roads, 
health services, Iraspitals, and social sravices. 



I Small OornnmBut Patterns <198l-82) [ 



Among the 2,347 (1,318 town^ps, 941 municipalities, 88 counties) general purpose local govenmients, 2,188 
(93.2%) served cranmunities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNIdPALrriES 

COUNTIES 



Nianber 

1,287 
890 
11 



(%of 

97.6% 
94.6% 
12.5% 



Pqmlation 
Saved 

4,169,000 
3,027,000 
212,000 



BsyOlUSS fPropTaxl 



$ 252 mill.* 
1,147 mill. 
74 mill. 



($126 mill.)* 
(131 mill.) 
(10 mill.) 



$ 232 mm.* 
1,112 mill. 
78 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccHiding to expenditures, wrae: 



Townships* l)hidiways 2) fireinY^tiim 3) police imHection 
Municipidities 1) police protection 2) water sipply 3) streets 
Cmmties l)ho^tals 2) highways 3) health 



(♦data for all townships) 



Oreaniaatfoa aad Elective Office 



TOWNSHIPS: Board of Trustees of 3 members, elected at large. Elective Qerk. 

MUNICIPALrnES: Council of 5 members, elected at large or by ward, with separately-elective Mayor in most 
villages. Chguiizati(mal apdcrns available to citi^ are MayOT-Oxmcil, Qn;.icil-Manager, mi Commi^ion. Council 
of 5 or 7 members in most cases, elected at large or by ward, with separatcly-«Iectcd Mayor under Mayor-Council 
airangcmenL Elective Qerk and otho-ofRces in Fome cities. 

COUNTIES: Board of Covmty Commimcmen of 3 membears, elected ai lai^. Individual elective offices-Auditor, 
Oerit, Common Please Court Judge(s), Coroner, County Court Judge(s), Prosecuting Attorney, Recorder, etc. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Govonments* 
(Avoage 
Totri per govt) 



fiovemments with 0 or Few Emplovees** 

Percent of all 

OEmployr^? 1-24 Govcmnwnts 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNIOPALrriES 

CX>UNTIES 



5.149 
8,641 
213 



( 4.0) 
( 9.7) 
(19.3) 



342 (25.9%) 
182(19.3%) 



928 (70.4%) 
485(51.5%) 



96.3% 
70.8% 



♦Estimates, based on the proprations of small governments (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
o ♦♦Rdl-time equivalent ernpk^^ees. 
ERIC 70 



OKLAHOMA 



Total IVipulation (1980): 3.025,000 
Rural 9^,000 (32.7%) 
Small Urban maces 720.000(23.8%) 
Nonmetropolitan 1^5,000 (41.5%) 

Rural-Urban Dlstlnctkms: 
Ifousii^ withcHit c(Hnp4c^ plumbing 
Housing with public water ^i^ly 
Houang with public sewer 
Persons p^ hc^tal bed 
(ncmmetio* ami metro*'^) 



rural 

4.3% 
62.4% 
31.4% 
720* 



urban 

1.0% 
96.8% 
93.4% 
315*» 



Farm population 130,000(4.3%) 
72,000 farms, 35 million farm acres 



Road mileage 

Hsdil(te with Soc. Sec. IiM:ome 
Median sdKxd yeas 
Per ci|»ta income 
Families umkr poverty level 



rural urban 

98,100 11,900 
30.1% 25.4% 
12.2 12.6 

$5,8$: $7328 
12.4% 9.3% 



I Local Oomammat Foms 



MUNldPALITIES are (Cities and Towns, the l^ter gei^rally saving mall communities. Oties have more liberal 
am^xiuica powers than towns, bitt <^hCT {wweis «e virtuaUy idbtuical. Organizaticmal options diffn*. Home Rule 
dufftois are available to dtiies with pc^ations above 2,000. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of tte state. They i»novi(fe recofd-keq»ng, roads, welfare, and health {nrigrams. 

I Small OoTOiimiBat PatteiM (1981-82) | 

Among the 663 (586 municipalities, 77 counties) general purpose local governments, 613 (92.5%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or Im in 1982, as follows: 



MUNldPALITIES 
CX)UNTIES 



Number 
flLLMs 

571 
42 



(% of Pc^aticm 
Ism SfilY^ 



97.4% 
54.5% 



999,000 
483,000 



$407 mill. 
109 mill. 



($7.1 mill.) 
( 23 mill.) 



$369 mill. 
98 mill. 



Top ranking functions, accc»'ding to expenditures, were: 

Municipalities 1) water suf^y 2) hospitals 3) police {xx^ecticMi 
Counties 1) highways 2)l^pitals 3)edt^ation 



OizaalMiion and ElMtiw Office 



MUNldPALITIES: Towns have a Board of Trustees, of 3 or 5 membm elected by wards in most cases. Options 
for dti^ are Aldeimanic, Stn»ig-May(»'-0[HiiK:il, and Ccmivil-Manager. Gty CouiKil of 4 mcfe members, elected 
by ward, with sepsately-electea M^^or in Akfermank md Strraig-M^^ forms. Qective Qek and Treasurer in mo^ 
towns and many dties. Aj^xnnted administratcrs in many towns md small cities. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners of 3 members elected by district. Individual elective 
offices- Assesso*, County derk, Sh^ifT, Supennten(knt of Schools, and Treasurer. 



Eleoed Officials in 
Small Govea-nmoits* 
(Average 
Total pCT govt) 



MUNldPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



3,470 
399 



( 6.1) 
( 9.5) 



Its with 0 or Few Employees** 
Percoitofall 

0 Employees 1-24 Govemmrats 



154 (26.3%) 307 (52.4%) 78.7% 



'^'E^mates, based oa tl» {nxjpcmicms of small governments (25,(XX) po{mlation or less) in the state. 
♦♦FuU-time equivalent employees. 
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OREGON 



Total Popatet^ (1980): 2,633,000 
Rural 845,000 (32.1%) 
SmaU Uiban Places 807,000 (30.6%) 
NcHimetropditaa 923.000(35.1%) 

RnnU-Urban IMstinctknis: 
Ifousing witfamttcomp^ jdumlwig 
Hoiking with ind)lic water sapply 
Houang with jxitdic sewer 
Pascals per iK^tal bed 
(iKMimetro* and metro*'*) 



Fannpc^atiaa 78.000(3.0%) 
35,006 fanns. 18 million farm acres 



rural 


urban 




rural 


urban 


Z9% 


1.4% 


Road mileage 


125,100 


8,400 


419% 


97.7% 


Hsehlds with Sec. Sec. hicome 


25.9% 


24.7% 


24.1% 


88.3% 


Median sdK>ol years 


12.5 


1Z8 


313* 


286** 


Perc^^inccm^ 


$7,044 


$7,799 






FamilKS utKter pover^ level 


8.0% 


7.5% 


1 Local 




MAt Foms 1 







MUNICIPALmF5 are Cities, virtually all of which have Hcsne Rule charters. Minimum population of 150 for 
inooiporatioii. 

COUNTIES covor «iU parts of the All have Home Rule aatus, bm ocA all have sq>arate charters. Counties 
poviite extensive services, uiclu^infr courts, rec(ffd-ke^ing, social services, roiuis, other imblic works, health, and 
LuKi u% regiUaticm. 



at PmtlBiBS 



Among the 276 (240 municipalities, 36 counties) general purpose local governments, 246 (89.1%) served 
ccHnmunities of 25,000 or less in 1^82, as follows: 



MUNICIPAimES 
COUNTIES 



Numb^ 

230 
16 



(% of Fetation 



95.8% 
44.4% 



667,000 
185,000 



Revenues (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 

$306 mill. ($72 mill.) $3 15 mill. 
86 mill. (12 mill.) 84 mUl. 



Top ranking functions, acceding to expenditiaes, were: 



Munic^}alitie$ 1) police protection 2) sewers 3) water nq>ply 
Counties 1) highways 2) iKMjntals 3) ediM^aticm 



OifaafMibm and VS'Mtbn Offiee 



MUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-Council md Council-ManMcr options. Specific arrangements vary widely, because of 
sepantte charters. OnmcU of 5-7 manbo^ in nK>st smalTcitks, with b^ at large and district election arrangements. 
Sq»nudy-elected Mayor in mo^ cases. Many small cities emj^ city managers 01 oibsr ai^)ointed admini^rators. 

(X)UNTIES: Board of Couaty Conmiissicmers of 3 members, elected at lai^, in most counties. County (jourt, 
ccnnposed of County Judge and 2 Commissioners, is the governing boaru m several small counties. Individual 
elecuve offices- Assessor, Qot, Sheriff, Treasurer, and Surveyor. 



Elected Officials in 
.Small nnvemments* 
(Aver^ 
Totd pa- govt) 



Oovemments with 0 or Few Emplovees** 

Pwcattof all 

OEm{^oyees 1-24 Cjovemn^nts 



MUNIOPALrriES 
C0UN1!ES 



1,516 
175 



( 6.6) 
(10.9) 



41 (17.0%) 



129 (53.8%) 
3(8.3%) 



70.8% 
8.3% 



*E^imates, b^ed cm the i»t^x)rti(His of small govonmoits (25,000 poinilaticm or less) in the state. 
^"''Full-time equivalent empl(^rees. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Total Population (1980): 11,864.000 
Rural 3,643,000 (30.7%) 
Small Urban Places 2,926,000 (24.7%) 
Nonmetropolitan 2,145,000(18.1%) 

Rural-Urban Di^indlons: 
Housing without complete plumbing 
Houang with {niblic water sapfiy 
Hoiking with {wUic sewer 
Po-sons per ho^ital bed 
(nonmetro* and metro**) 




rural 

3.7% 
38.5% 
24.7% 
280* 



urban 
2.0% 
97.0% 
94.8% 
196** 



FannjK^ation 158,000(1.3%) 
62,000 famis, 9 million farm »:rcs 



Road mileage 

Hsdilds with Soc. Sec. IiMX>me 
Median schocd years 
Ptrc^laimxroe 
i^niltes under poverty level 



rural 


urban 


87,^ 


28,100 


27.0% 


31.0% 


1Z3 


12.4 


$6,606 


$7,285 


6.5% 


8.4% 



j Local Govgnmcat Fonag 



TOWNSHIPS are classified as municipalities in Pennsylvania, and cover all parts of tbc state except for city and 
bc»vugh areas. Home Rule status is availabte. Towi^ips arc divicted into two clasnflcations, originally based on 
populaticm den^ty, with some difTea^nK^es in revoiiK povrors. 

MUNICIPALITIES arc Boroughs and Gtics as well as Towndiips. All have similar powers, but differ in 
organizatifxi. Hcane Rule stadis is available. 

CX)UNTIES cover all parts of the state. Hicy are divided into 9 population dassifications, with few differences in 
legal powers and procedures. Home Rule status is available. As well as record-k^ing and judicial functions, 
counties provide social service and iMidge maintouuice. 



\ Saiall OoyTcnmeat Paneiaj (1981-82) | 



Among the 2,635 (1,549 townships. 1,020 boroughs and cities, 66 counties) gei»ral jmrpose local governments. 
2,525 (95.8%) served communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 
BOROUGH.S & CITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
of Units 

1.523 
994 
8 



(% of 
IB^ 

98.3% 
97.4% 
12.1% 



Population 
Served 

4,621,000 
2,924,000 
103,000 



Hgygn^y^ (Prop. Tax) Ex poiditures 



$504 mill. ($106 mill.) 
622 mill. (142 mill.) 
llmUl. (4.5 mill.) 



$487 mill. 
596 mill. 
10 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expctiditurcs, were: 



Townships 1) highways 2) police protection 3) sewers 

Munidp^lies 1) streets 2) police proteaion 3) wwers 

Cbumles I ) judicial and legal 2) iHiblic welfare 3) financial ^Iministration 



Oz^aaiiatioii and Electiw Offlea 



TOWNSHIPS: Board of SupCTvisjrs ot Commissions, with 3 ot 5 members el»:ted at large. (Wkt wganizational 
options available to Home Rule townships arc Mayor-Council and Ccuiicil-Manager. Elective Auditor and Tax 
Cbllector. 

BOROUGHS & CITIES: Mayor-Ctouncil and Council-Manager options. Council of 3 or more members, elected at 
large or by ward, with separately-elected Mayor (except in Cmmcil-Mtmaga' pl»:es). ^ecti^ AiKUtcn- and Treasurer. 

(X)UNTIES: Board of County Commissioners of 3 or more members, elected at large in most cases. Elective 
individual offices-Auditor, Controller, Distria Auomcy, Recorder of Deeds, (jonstablcs. Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Hected Officials in 
Small GovCTimenLs* 

(AvCTage 
Total per govt) 

TOWNSHIPS 10382 ( 6.8) 

BOROUGHS & CITIES 10,819 (10.9) 
COUNTIES 112 (14.0) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees ** 

Percent of all 

0 Emptoyera 1-24 Governments 



255 (16J%) 
167 (16.4%) 



1,184(76.4%) 
664(65.1%) 
2 (3.0%) 



92.9% 
81.5% 
3.0% 



Q *E5tiniates. ba^ on the propOTtitxis of sm^^'l {governments (25,000 population or l^) in the state. 
E RJ^C equivalem an{^(^^. 

7?, 



RHODE ISLAND 



Total POpaUition (1980): 947.000 
Rural 123.0U; (13.0%) 
Small Uita Places 132.000(13.9%) 
Nomnetn^Usi 74,000 (7.8%) 

Rnral-Urban DfetinctioiH: 
Hmsing witlKJitt cxBiqrfete jdmnbing 
Ifouang wiA {wMic watv soppiy 
Ifousing with (uUk sewer 
Pearscns p» iK^tal bed 
(noometro* and metro**) 



rural urban 

1.6% 1.9% 
37J% 97.6% 

8.6% 76J% 
293* 265** 



Fann populati(m 1,000(0.1%) 
1.000 ftnns, less than 500,000 acres 



Road mileage 

Hsdilds wUh Soc. Sec. Iiu:cmie 
Median schocd yea-K 
Percffintainccsne 
Ffflnilies undex poverty level 



rural 


urban 


2,700 


3,600 


23.8% 


30.2% 


12.6 


12.3 


$7342 


$6,831 


4.8% 


8.2% 



I Local Oo^wnmaat Foma | 



TOWNS are considered as municipalities and cover all parts of the state except for city areas. As well as municipal 
sefvices, towns im)v^ K-12 sdKxds, Mtoim^ered by separately-elected scIkmI bcwds. 

QTIES are virtually idoitical to towns in legal powers, hichiding the funding of K-12 education. Some cities have 
Home Rule chatters. 

CC)UNTIES(k>nm exist as governmoils, although coimty areas are the basis for state judicial functions. 



[ Snail OoraiMiemt Pattains (l!W<l-82) 



Amcmg tlK 39 (31 towns, 8 cities) ge»^ imrpose local govonmoits, 28 (71.8%) sm^ed communities of 25,000 
population or less in 1982, as fblWs: 



TOWNS 
CmES 



Number 
fiUImis 

27 
1 



(%of 
Totals 

87.1% 
12.5% 



PopulatiOTi 

307.000 
17,000 



fifiY£im (Prop. Tw) Es; 



$248miU. ($148 mUl.) $250 mill. 
UmiU. (4.5 mill.) 11 mill. 



Top naiking finrctions, acc<mling to expoiditures. woe: 



Towns 
aties 



l)K-12ediK:iUiia 2) i^ytets 3) police motectim 
l)K-12ediK:aiicn 2) pcrfice pn^ti<m j) fire {HXHecticm 



I Oifaaiaattoa Electfre OfHw 



TOWNS: Annual town meeting apmoyes finaofm Town Council of 4 <»- more members, elected at large or by 
district SepmOdy-electe'^ Sdtool C^»nmittee, with 3 mme membos. Goum^il-Manag^optiai. 

CiriES: M^TOT-Cbum^il arang»nnu in most cities, with C:ouiK:il of 7 cr mcse monbers, usually elected by ward, and 
sq>anaely-elected Mayor. Elective SdhNxd (jranmittee. 



Ekc^ Of&ials in 

Small Goygnmaiis^ 

(Avffage 
Total per govt) 



rtnvtsnimente with Q or Few Emplovees** 

Percent of all 

0 &rqrioyecs 1-24 Govnnments 



TOWNS 
CmES 



390 
17 



(14.4) 
(17.0) 



2 (6.5%) 



2 (6.5%) 



•Estimates, based on the proportiois of small governments (25.000 population or ksi) in the state. 
**Full-time equiv^cau empl^ees. 



ERIC 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Total Ftpidation (1980): 3,122.000 
Rural 1,433,000 (45.9%) 
Small Urban Places 956,000 (30.6%) 
Nonmciropolilan 1^6,000 (40.2%) 

Rural-Urban Distinctions: 

I^Hising witlKnu complete plumlnng 
Nbining with puMic water supply 
Hoimng with ^bltc sewer 
Pra'scms per ho^ital bed 
(pCTune Uo * and metro**) 



rural urban 

8.8% 2.1% 
43.5% 95.6% 
17.9% 81.6% 
276* 248** 



FarmpopulaliOT 54,000(1.7%) 
34,(X)0 farms, 6 miUicn farm acres 



RcMKlmite^ 

Hsdilds wiSi Soc. Sec. IiKxnne 
Median sdKxd yevs 
I^o^tainccsne 
Family under povor^ levd 



rural 


urban 


54,300 


9,000 


27.2% 


24,9% 


11.6 


12.4 


$5312 


$6,373 


14.6% 


11.7% 



I Local OeywMMnt Fonaa 



MUNICH* ALITIHS are Cities and Towns, with identK;al legal powers and organizational options. Town" is the 
^signation used by most small municip^ti^. All munkipalities lurve formal Home Rule status, aItlK>ug^ revenue 
powers are limited 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the ^ate. They imovide recmi^eqiing, judicial ^viccs, nmds, and police i»tHection. 
All counties have fonnal Home Rule stttus. 



I Span Oowinatant Patterns (1981-82) 



Among the 311 (267 municipalities, 46 counties) general purpose local governments, 271 (87.1%) served 
communities of 25^000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



Number (% of 



MUNiaPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



259 
12 



97.0% 
26.1% 



Pc^Hilaticxi 

708,000 
197,000 



EfiSmi^ fProp. Tax^ £ 



$362 mill. 
43 mill. 



($49 mill.) 
(6.7 miU.) 



$347 mill. 
42 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, weie: 



Munkipalities 1) water »q^Iy 2) sew«rs 3) police pn^ectkm 
Counties 1) hosptials 2) highways 3) police protection 



Oxgaaiaattoa asd Elective QtOee 



MUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-Council, Council (weak mayor), and Council-Manager options, with the first two 
dominant among small municipalities. Council of 5-9 members, elected at large or by district, in most small 
municq)alities. Separ^y-electnl Mayo-. 

COUNTIES: (^uncil of 6-9 members, elected at larpe or by disuict, in most counties. Appointed ohninistraior in 
sane counties. Other c^ons im;lu(te Supervisor (with a separuely-elecied Supovi^ who saves as the executive 
officer) and (Council-Manager. Individual elective offices- Auditor, Qerk of Court, Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



^cted Onkials in 
Small Ckwemments* 

Total per^) 



Governments with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

OEfl:^do)«es 1-24 Govemmmts 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



1,536 
161 



(6.0) 
(13.4) 



57(21.3%) 



119(44.6%) 65.9% 



*Estimates, based on the pn^xHlitms of small govonments (25.0(K) population or less) in the state. 
**Full-time equivalem employees. 



ERIC 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



Total Floiralation (1980): 691.000 
Rund 370^ (53.6%) 
SmaUUfbm Places 159^(23.0%) 
Nbnmetiopolitai 581,000 (84.1%) 

Riiral-UiiNBi Distiiictioiis: 
Ibms^ widKKit coiii{^te {dumbing 
Housiiig \ndi jnddk: supply 
Hmiang with i»^ic sewo* 
Fersons per iK^tal bed 
(iKBiuie t ro* and metro'*"'') 



rural 

6.7% 
56.2% 
46.0% 
161* 



ui1>an 
1.7% 
98.3% 
98.0% 
121** 



Farm population 113,000(16.3%) 
39,000 faims, 45 million farai acies 



Road mileage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. hicome 
Medial sdwd years 
Per o^nta income 
FanUies under poverty levd 



rural 


urban 


71.800 


1,600 


302% 


25.9% 


1Z4 


12.7 


$4,964 


$6,544 


17.6% 


7.5% 



I Local OowcDB^t Foma | 



TOWNSHIPS operate in 52 of 64 counties, saving areas outside munidpaiities and "unc^ganized tenitoiy.** AU 
town^ps maintain roads and tmdges md many also isovide fire pioiectioii, ambulance, and otbsr sendees. 

MUNICIPALmES arc Gties ai»d Towns, a distinctiOT in title only. Three population classifications for 
municipalities. Largo' municipalities gmeraltv ha^ more re^^autt po^irars ami more fl^Ue organizational (^tions, 
altlK>U8hs^di£kiences have been ittrrowedmm»]t years. HcNne Rule ^lOus is available to all mimictpalities. 



I Small OoTBnaamt P>tlWM (lWI-82) | 



Among the 1,371 (996 townships, 311 municipalities, 64 counties) general purpose local goveramcnts, 1365 
(99.5%) served communities of ISfiW population (»- less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNiaPALITIES 

COUNTIES 



Number 
fiUlDitS 

996 
308 
61 



(%of 

100% 
99.0% 
95.3% 



Pt^aticm 

153,000 
285,000 
455,000 



$11 mill. 
150 mill. 
93mill. 



($6.1 mill.) 
(23 mill.) 
(42 mill.) 



$ 8 mill. 
142 mill. 
85 mill. 



Top nnking luKtions, mxmding to expoulitures, were: 



Townships 1) highways 2) fuiaiK^ial administraticxi 3) fire protection 

Municq}^tie8 1) water suf^ly 2) streets 3) sewm 

Counties 1) hi^ways 2) fmaiKial artministr^ion 3) police protection 



I Oiganlifttioa anfl Etecttre Ofllee [ 

TOWNSHIPS: Bo«d of SupervisOTS, of 3 members elected at large. Elective aerk and Treasurer. 

MUNICIPALmES: Board of Thistees of 3 or 5 members, elected at large, in municipalities under 500 population. 
Aldennanic form in most oflier municipalities, witii Council of 4-10 members elected by ward, and separately-elected 
Mayor. Od^oiganiz^(maIq^i(sisinclu(teCranmisa(»andC(»iiK:il-Man^er. 

COUNTIES: Board of Commissioners, of 3, 5, or 7 members, elected at large or by district, hidividual elecctivic 
offices- AuditOT, COronor, Regi^er of Deeds, Sheriff, State's AttcMney, and Treasurer. 



Elected Of&nals in 
Small novemments* 
(Aver^ 
Total pa- govt) 



nnvemmente with 0 or Few Emplovet^** 

Percent of all 

OEni|rfoyees 1-24 Governments 



TOWNSHIPS 

MUNICIPALmES 

COUNTIES 



5,051 
1,507 
625 



( 5.1) 
( 4.9) 
(10.2) 



975 (97.9%) 
128(41.2%) 



19 (1.9%) 
154 (49.5%) 

13 ao.3%) 



99.8% 
90.7% 
20.3% 



♦Estimates, based on the proportions of small govemmaits (25.000 population or less) in the state, 
o ♦♦Ftill-timecquivateniempl^ecs. ^ 

ERIC / Q 



TENNESSEE 



Total Population (1980): 4^1,000 
Rural 1,818,000 (39.6%) 
Small Urban Places 887,000(19.3%) 
Nonmetn^itm 1,707,000 (37.2%) 

Ritrai'Urban Distinctions: 
Housang withmit ccHiqdete {dianlMi^ 
Hcnsing with p\d>lic ^i^y 
Housing with public sewer 
Perscms per hospital bed 
(nonmetro* and n^io**) 



rural 

9.7% 
53.9% 
12.6% 
222* 



urtran 
1.4% 
99.0% 
84.0% 
158** 



Fannpq}ulatioa 176,000(3.8%) 
96,000 fanos, 14 million farm acres 



Roadmile^ 

Hsehkb with Soc. Sec. Inccnne 
Medial sdmd yem 
Per ci^[^ income 
Family inKfer povoly level 



rural 


urban 


71.900 


11,900 


29.2% 


26.7% 


11.4 


12.4 


$5,435 


$6,723 


14.4% 


12.1% 



Local OormaamM Fo; 



MUNIOPALITIES are Otks and Towns, i<tent^ in l^al powm m^or^anizatkm. Mo^ opcntc xmdar special acts 
of die legislature granted befine 1953. S<hi» cities iH]Dvi(te K-12 edt^tton, administned by elective or ^pointod 
8clto(d boards. Minimum p(^atioii fin- iiM:orpoTati(m is 200. 

(XHJNTIES cover all parts of the ^ate, exc^ fcs tt» Metrcqx^tan Govenm^t (dty-county) of Nashville-Davidson. 
Comity ^vto include courts, reccfd-keqmig, K-12 ediH:atioo, roads, ho^tals, and s(x:ial sovices. 

I ftnall Qovnmigai Patteina (1 Wl~82^ 

Among the ^28 (334 municipalities, 94 counties) genml purpose local govemmmts, 370 (86.4%) served 
conmiunities of 25,000 populatJ<m ih* less in 1982, as foilcms: 



MUNldPALrriES 
CX)UNTIES 



Numbo- 

321 
49 



(%of 
Total) 

96.1% 
52.1% 



Ptqndatkm 
Sssyssl 

966,000 
709,000 



Bfimim (Prop. Tax) £s: 



$1,107 mill. 
385 miU. 



(V60mill.) $1,111 mill. 
( 67 mill.) 372 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acceding to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) K-12 educMirai 2) hos{»tals 3) iOreets 
Counties 1) K-12 education 2)h(^tals 3) highways 



OigaaisftiiDB ma Electing Ofawj 



MUNIOPALmES: City Manager-C<nnmi^(m, Mayor- Aldennan (stnmg mf^or), and Modified Manager-Council 
(5,000 populaticm or more) opticms. Cranmisam of 3 numbers, elected at large, in most small communities under 
Gty Mana^-Omimisaim toon. Bimd of Aldomoi of 5 1^* more members, elected at lar:^ or district, with 
sejnrately-elected Mayor, un(^ MayOT- Alderman form. Many smaD municipalities employ city managers or other 
iqi^xrinted administrative officm. 

(X)UNTIES: Board of Cmmty Commisioners, of 9-25 members elected from districts. Sepai^ly-elected County 
Executive. IiKlividual elective offices-Court Oerk, Register of Deeds. Sheriff, Assess(»-, etc. 



Elected Officials in 
Small (icivemmente* 

(Aver^ 
TcAs^ per govt) 



Its with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employee 1-24 (}ovanments 



MUNICIPALrnES 
COUNTIES 



29 (8.7%) 



189(56.6%) 65.3% 



2,099 ( 6.5) 
2,149 (43.9) 

*Edimates, based cm tlw inopOTtiras of small govoiunents (25,0(X) pc^^ilatioa or less) in tl^ state, 
•"f^-time equival^ en^Ioyees. 



ERIC 



TEXAS 



rural 

6.4% 
60.9% 
26.8% 
223* 



urban 
1.6% 
98.4% 
96.0% 
211** 



Fanapopulaiion 269.000(1.9%) 
189,000 fanns, 138 million farm acres 



Roadmiteage 

Hsdilds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school yevs 

Fonilies uaikx povefty level 




Total Populatioii (1980): 14^229.000 
Rural 2,896.000 (20.4%) 
Small UitMa Places 3,001,000(21.1%) 
Nonmeuiopolium 2,840,000 (19.9%) 

Rund-UrlNin Distinctions: 
Houang witfacnit complete plumlHng 
Housing with {Hiblic walo* suj^ly 
Housing with piYAyc sewer 
Persoos per h(»pital bed 
(ncmm^ro* and metro**) 

rLocal Ooraiament Foma | 

MUNICIPALmES arc Gties, Towns, and Villages. Villages (and some towns) generally serve smaller communities 
md have fewo* re^^nue powers and organizational (^cms than Cities ami towns. City sUdm requites a populiition of 
601 or im^, ^ile Village iiK:orporaUoa requires a minimum population of 201. Home Rule status is available to 
cities of 5,000 or moie residents. 

COUNTIES covCT all pms of the stale. As well as rec(S^-keq)ing and judicial functions, counties provide roads, 
police prot^tion, ho^itals. aixl parlQ» mA recreatitm. 



rural 


urban 


212,900 


62,900 


29.2% 


20.6% 


12.1 


12.5 


$6,445 


$7,399 


12.2% 


10.9% 



I Small OovgiMBant Pawams (1981-82) 



Among the 1.378 (1,124 municipalities, 254 ccmties) general purpose local govc-nmcnis, 1,246 {90.4%) scrv«l 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

1,072 
174 



(%of 

95.4% 
68.5% 



PopulaticHi 



Ecmiufis (Prop. Tax) ExpgndiiuKs 



3,480,000 $1,222 mill. ($224 mill.) $1,212 mill. 
1,806,000 394 mill. (186 mill.) 368 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acccmding to expenditures, were: 

Muiucipalities 1) police protecticm 2)watersu^ly 3) streets 
Counties 1) highways 2) hospitals 3) police protection 



Oif «iiimio& and ElMttvv Otdce 



MUNICIPALmES: Aklennanic (Mayor-Council) and Coanmission forms are available to villages. Cities and towns 
also have a CMty Manager oiHioo. Bcxard of Aldomen (under Aldermanic iorm) of separately-elected Mayor and 5 
Aktemoi. Comn^Bswn (under Qmunissira fona) of sejrarMely-clccted Mayor and 2 Conimissiaiers. Governing 
board members are usually elected at large. 

COUNTIES: Commissioners Court with Commissioners elected by predncis and a separately-elected County Judge, 
who serves as chairman and executive officer. Individual elective offices-Attorney, County CHerk, Justices of the 
Peace. Sheriff, Tax Assessor, and Treasurer. 



Elected OfBcials in 
Small fiovemments* 
(Average 
Tota' per govt) 



Govei 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



5,954 
3,507 



( 5.6) 
(20.2) 



Its with Q or Few Employees** 
PCiccsitof all 
OEmi^oyces 1-24 GDvciraronts 

181(16.1%) 586(52.1%) 68.2% 
I (0.4 h) 7 (2.8%) 3.2% 



*E^imates, bas^ on the proporti(H» of small governments (25,000 wpulaticHi or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent cinployces. 



ERIC 



UTAH 



Total Flopulation (1980): 1,461,000 
Rural 228.000 (IS.6%) 
Small UrtMm Places 579.000(39.6%) 
Nonmem^itan 307.000 (21.0%) 

Rural-Urban Dtstinctlons: 
I^niaiig withom cOTfi^^ {^umMng 
Housing with public water »ipply 
Housing with public sewer 
Persms per bo^ital bed 
(iKSimeiro* and metro**) 



rural urban 

3.1% 0.8% 
80.3% 99.2% 
36.7% 96.9% 
318* 339** 



FarmpOTulation 18.000(1.3%) 
HJOOb farms. 12 millim farm acres 



Road mileage 

lUefalds wish Soc. Sec. Income 
Median schod yess 
Per cif»ta income 
Fonil^ under povoty level 




rural 


urban 


41.000 


5,100 


222% 


19.2% 


12.6 


12.9 


$5,423 


$6,469 


9.6% 


7.3% 



Lo^ GovexBBiaiit Foibis 



MUNICIPALITIES m> Cities and Towns, with virtually identical legal powers but varying OTganizational 
arrangements. Towns have less than 800 residents ipecc while 3rd Qass Oties have 800-59,999 residents and 2nd 
and 1^ Gasses cover larger conmitmiti^ Ikxne Rufe status is availaUe to cities. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of ihe date. As well as reco^-keffling ami judicial functions, counties provide roads, 
police ixxHecticm. and social services. Hraie Rule status is availsole. 



I Small Ooyaiamanf PatteiM (1981-82) | 



Among the 254 (225 municipalities, 29 counties) general purpose local governments. 235 (92.5%) served 
communities of 25,000 populatkm or less in 1982. as follows: 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Numbo' 

214 
21 



(% of Pc^aticm 
Tptal) Served 



SfiSm^ ^Prop.Tax> Esj 



95.1% 
72.4% 



503.000 
190.000 



$157 mill. 
79 mill. 



($17 mill.) 
(17 mill.) 



$153 mUl. 
69 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to e}^)enditurK. were: 



Municipalities 1) water supply 2) polkre {SXMecticm 3) greets 
Counties 1) highways 2) ho4)itals 3) police {Section 



OifttBiialion asd ESbcHwh (MSBc« 



MUNICIPALITIES: Vftik-May<a (xgmizatioi fc»- towns and 3nl Class Qties, while larger cities also have «:cess to 
StrcHig'Mayor and Ccnincil-Manager qHions. Council of 4-5 members, elected at large, and separ^y-elected Mayor 
in moSL anall mimidpaliti^ 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners of 3 members elected at large in must small c(Hmties. Some laree 
counties have an elected County Executive. The trend is to adopt district elections far county governing boards, 
because of judicial acticms, in srnic parts of the state. Individual elective offices-- Assessor. Attorney. AiKlitor. Clerk, 
and Justices of the Peace. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 
(Average 
Total per govt) 



Its with Q or Few Employe^* * 
Praceniofall 

0&I^do^es 1-24 Govemn^us 



MUNICIPALmES 
COUNTIES 



1.150 
269 



( 5.4) 
(12.8) 



71 (31.6%) 



115(51.1%) 
2 (6.9%) 



82.7% 
6.9% 



*EAiroates, based oa the propoiions of small govemmoits (25,000 population or less) in the state. 
♦♦iPulHimc »]uivaloit employees. 



ERIC 



VERMONT 



Total Population (1980): Sll .000 
Rural 339.000 (66^) 
Small Urban Places 120,000(23.5%) 
Nonmctropolitan 397,000 (77.7%) 

RuraMJilm INstinctkHis: 
HcHtting widM»it complete {dumbing 
Hoimng with puUk vma aipply 
H(Miang with public sewer 
P^^sons per hcMOMtal bed 
(noometro*' and metro**) 



rural urban 

4.0% 2.0% 
37.9% 97J% 
24.2% 91.4% 
250* 186** 



Fann population 18,000(3.5%) 
8,(XX)fanns, 2 million farm acres 



Roadmiteage 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median school years 
Pa'coHtaincaiie 
Families under poverty level 





V 


rural 


• 

urban 


13,100 


9(X) 


25.9% 


28.4% 


12.6 


12.6 


$6,001 


$6,524 


9.3% 


8.0% 



Local Oowxamant Fonis 



TOWNS cover all parts of the state, except (m cities and umvganized areas (gores). Towns are considered as 
municipaliti^ and ^rve both nral areas and uibai centals. Mmy have ifome Rule charters. 

OTHER MUNICIPALrnES are Cities and Villages, with legal powers similar to towns. Generally serving small 
pq;>ulsti(m colters within towns, village have less extoisive programs than otl^ municipaliti^. 

CX)UNTIES cover all i»rts of the ^ate md provitte cowi& and jails. 

I Small Ooys^ ^gMat Pataaraa (1981-82) 



Amaig the 308 (237 towns, 57 oth» municipal ilics. 14 counties) ^ml purpose local governments, 298 (96.7%) 
s^ed communities of 25^)00 |M>puIation fH* je» in 1982, as follows: 





Number 


(% of 


Pofwlaticm 




of Units 


Total) 




TOWNS 


237 


100% 


406.000 


CITIES & VILLAGES 


56 


98.2% 


120.000 


COUNTIES 


5 


35.7% 


74,000 



fifiysouffl (Prop. Tax) £21 



$94 mill. 
49 mill. 
0.2 mill. 



($ 52 mill.) 
(16 mill.) 
(0.1 mill.) 



$ 96 null. 
47 mill. 
0.2 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expoiditures, were: 



Towns 1 ) hi^ways 2) financial administration 3) sewers 

Otics & Villages 1) sewers 2) Greets 3) polia potection 

Counties l)pdicepr(kecti(Hi 2) finaiKnal admini^ration 3) fire iHt>tection 



Oiganiiatkw and ElMiiw OfOee 



TOWNS: Annual Town Meeting amxoves bwl^ aral CMxlinances. Board of Selectmen, of 3 or 5 members elected at 
large, with one member serving as chaimian. Other elective offices include Clerk, Treasurer (c(xnbined with Cleik in 
some towns). Moderator, Auditor, C7(sistable(s), Town Agent, arul Lister. Many towns employ a Town Manager. 

CITIES: Council of varying number of members mxording to charter, elected at large or by ward, with 
sepsately-dectcd Maytn* in most c^ses. Notary and t^hcr iiKiividual elective oiTices. 

VILLAGES: Board of Trustees of 5 members elected at large. 

COUNTIES: Governing Board of 2 Assistant Judges, elected at large. Individual elective offiCcs-High Bailiff, 
Probate Judgc(s), SherifT, and State's Attorney. 



Elected OC&;ials in 
Small fiovemments* 
(Average 
Total per govt) 



TOWNS 

CrnES& VILLAGES 
COUNTIES 



4,944 
491 
32 



(20.9) 
( 8.8) 
( 6.4) 



0 Employees 



35 (14.8%) 
15 (26.3%) 
2(14.3%) 



Ls with 0 or Few Employees** 
Percent of all 
1-24 Governments 



mm.\%) 

33 (57.9%) 
12(85.7%) 



94.9% 
84.2% 
100% 



o . •Estimates, based on the proportions of snudlgovenmients (25,000 population or Ie» 
ERJC **nd^tinieequivalemesipkq«e8 gQ 



VIRGINIA 



Total FlDpulation (19S0): 5,347,000 
Rural 1.817,000 (34%) 
Small Urban Places 1.189.000 (22,2%) 
Nonmetropolitan 1,626.000 (30.4%) 

Mural-Urban IM^nctkms: 
Housmg wittKMt axnpl&te piumtMng 
Housiiig with piddic water suj^ly 
Himiiig with jnibUc sewo- 
Psrstms pa hcrapital bed 
(iKnunetro* and metro**') 




rural urban 

12.4% 1.4% 
28,0% 96.2% 
15.5% 90.9% 
265* 241** 



Farm population 1 13,000 (Zl%) 
58,000 farms, 10 million farm juries 



Roadmitei^ 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Median sdKxd years 
Ptero^tainconw 
Families umkr poverty level 



rural 


urban 


52,500 


12.600 


29.3% 


20.5% 


11.7 


12.7 


$6,101 


$ 8,187 


10.8% 


8.3% 



I Local QoyBranwit Foiaa | 



MUNIdPALmES are Towns and Gties. Towns gaierally sen« ccmununities of less than 5,000 pc^lation and are 
included in comvv aras, white cities opertte in lar;^ plsKccs mid (nitside of coimty areas. Gties provide K-12 
education, through aj^inted school boards, in additional to municipal functions. In all other legal powers and 
services, cities and towns «e virtually idoitical. All munidinlities have ^)edal aa chaitm. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state, except for city mas. As well as judicial and record-keeping functions, 
ccHmties provide K-12 ediK^aiion (mnsifte city areas), weifve, p(^ce, ami oti^ services. 



I Small OavgiBnent Patiains (1OT1-B2) 



Among the 324 (229 municipalities, 95 counties) general purpo^ local governments, 270 (83.3%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or leffi in 1982, as follows: 



MUNIGPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
fiLUoils 

214 
56 



(% of 
Totals 

93.4% 
58.9% 



Pqwlaticm 

662,000 
722.000 



Efixcnu^ (Prop. Tax) Rxpgnditures 



$533 mill. ($113 mill.) 
430 mill. (124 mill.) 



$550 mill. 
426 mill. 



Top ranking functions, acctmling to cxpoiditures, weie: 



Municipalities 1) water »i{^ly 2)sewm 3) police pcHection 
Oounties 1) K-12edtk:aiion 2) iniMic w^fare i) police ptHection 



I Oitaaliaiioa tad Klacttfg Offlca 



TOWNS: Mayor-C!ouncil airangement in most towns, with (Council of 7 members elected at large or by district, and 
sq}arately-€lected MayOT, C3ounciI-Mani^€^Ai(xi. Many towns employ city managers otter administrators. 

CITIES: Cmmcil'Manager arrangonent in every city. Council of 7-9 members, elected at lar^, by distiict, by 
combinatim, with M^tn* generally selected from coimcilm^bm. 

COUNTIES: Traditional form in mcwi snail counties, with Board of Supcrvisws of 5 membws elected by district. 
Other q>tions include County Manner, County Board. Oninty Executive, and Uitan Ccmnty Execiuive. Individual 
el«;tive offices-Oerk, Commission^- of ReveniK, Commcmwealth's AttOTney. Steriff, and lYeaaoer. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(Aver^ 
Totid per govt) 



iis.aaiL? or ftw Employcgs** 
Percent of all 

O&nployees 1-24 Governments 



MUNIGPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



1,599 
564 



( 7.5) 
(lO.I) 



22 (9.6%) 



122 (53.3%) 



62.9% 



*E8tini8t68, baaed on the piopalicRa of small governments (25,000 pojwlation or less) in the state. 
**FuU-tiffie equivalent ctof^oytcs. 



ERIC 



WASHINGTON 



Total PopoUition (1980): 4,132,000 
Rural 1,095,000 (26.5%) 
Small Urban Places U65,000 (30.6%) 
Nonmctropoliian 810,000 (19.6%) 

Rural-Urban Disllnctions: rural 

H<Mising widmit c(^iplete {Numbing 3.1% 

Hou^ng with public water supply 5Z9% 

Housing with jniblic sewer 2 1 .2% 

I^5(ms per hospital bed 287* 
(mnmietro* md metro'^*) 




urban 

1.2% 
98JZ% 
83.5% 
324** 



Faimjpopulation 82,000(2.0%) 
38,000 fanns, 16 million frnn acres 



Road mileage 

HseUds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Medial sdiool yeirs 
Ptrc^tainmme 
Fanulies umter poverty level 



rural 


urban 


71,000 


14,800 


23.6% 


22.8% 


12.6 


12.8 


$7,449 


$8,298 


7.7% 


7.0% 



Local OovMBniH Fwrna | 



MUNICIPALITIES are Cities and Towns, divided into 4 population classifications. Towns are 4ih Class 
(300-1.499). 3rd Qass cities (1 ^00-9.999) also serve small conununities. Larger cities of the 1st and 2nd class can 
ttiqH H(Mne Rule charters. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state. Tiay are divided into 1 1 popuIati(»i classifications with virtually no 
differences as to legal powers, sovices. and o-ganlzjOion. Ifome Rule charters can be ^opted. As well as ju(ticial 
arui reccnd-keeping functions, counties i»x>vi(te highways, police psotoctiim, and healih services. 



Ssttll Oowrament PauaxBS (1981-82) 



Among the 304 (?'S5 municipalities. 39 cmmties) gei^al purpose local governments, 263 (86.5%) served 
communities of 25,000 populatJmi or less in 1982. as follows: 



MUNlCDPALrriES 
COUNTIES 



Number 
qLIMs 

248 
15 



(% of 

93.6% 
38.5% 



Population 

758,000 
176,000 



££Y£nu^ (Prop. Ta?t) E^^pcndiiures 



$397 mill. 
75 mill. 



($47 mill.) 
(15 mill.) 



$409 mill. 
74 mill. 



Top ranking fuiKtions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) polio; {lection 2)srects 3) sewers 

l)nighw^s 2) finaiKnal administration 3) police pnHccticm 



Counties 



OiganiiaTfoB and Electiw Office 



MUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-Council (strong mayor) form in most municipalities, with Council-Manager and 
Conunissi(Mi opti(m$ also available. Most Towns and 3nl Oass cities elect a CcHuicil of 5 members at large, with 
sqrarately-clected Mayw. Elective Treasurer in swne municipalities. Coimcil -Manager cities have 5 or 7 member 
Council. 

COUNTIES: Board of County Commissioners, elected at lar^ with disuict residency. Individual elr-ctive 
offices - Assessor. Auditor, Qerk, Coroner, Wsuict Court Judges, Prosecuting Attorney. Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Ekcted Officials in 
Small Governments* 
(Average 
Total per govt) 



Govermnents with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Employees 1-24 Govcmmcnls 



MUNICIPALrriES 
COUNTIES 



1.720 
180 



{ 6.9) 
(12.0) 



28 (10.5%) 



152(57.4%) 67.9% 



*Estimalcs, ba«d on the propoiions of small governments (25,000 populaticHi or less) in the stote. 
**Full-time equivalent empk^rees. 



ERIC 



8. 



WEST VIRGINIA 



Totid Population (1980): 1 950,000 
Rural 1^,000 (63.8%) 
Small Urban Places 386,000(19.8%) 
Nonmctropolitan 1,227,000 (62.9%) 

Rnral-Urban IMsUnctions: 
Hmising without comi^ete plumlnng 
Housing with jniblic wato* suj^y 
Housing with pablic sewer 
Persons per hcwpital bed 
(nraunetro'^ and metro*"*) 



Farmpopulatiaa 29,000(1.5%) 
22,000 farms, 4 million farm acres 




rural 

10.2% 
51.8% 
24.9% 
216* 



urban 

1.7% 
99.0% 
93.4% 
151** 



Iix:ome 



Road mileage 
Hsefalds with Soc. Sec 
Median sdxml years 
Po'ci^taincOTie 
Ffflnihcs undo- poverty kvel 



rural 

31,700 
31.0% 
12.0 

$5,530 
13.4% 



urban 

2,900 
33.6% 
12.4 
$7,220 
8.7% 



I Local Goywaaeiit Poimg | 



MUMCDPALmES arc Jities, Towns, and Villages. They are divi<ted into 4 population classifications, with towns 
and villages generally serving smaller communities. Larger municipalities have relatively broad revenue powere and 
mcHc organizational flexibility. Limited Home Rule status is available to municipalities of 2,000 population w more. 

COUNTIES cover all pans of the stale. As well as judicial and record-keeping functions, counties provide police 
I»iotectioki and tealth services. 



I Small GoyBiament Patlinis (1981-82) | 



Among the 286 (231 municipalities, 55 counties) geno-al purpose local govcTunents, 251 (87.8%) served 
communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



Number 

225 
26 



(% of 

97.4% 
47.3% 



Pc^ilation 

510,000 
336,000 



BsyfiQU^ (Prop. Tax) Expenditures 



$232 mill. ($15 mill.) 
56 mill. (12 mill.) 



$239 mill. 
55 mill. 



Top ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Municipalities 1) hospitals 2) water suH)ly 3) .sewers 
Cbunties 1) hospitals 2) fmancial ^iministraticHi 3)}Kalth 



OisaalsatloiL and Qacii?e Office 



Mayw in most 
Council or 
IT under 



MUNICIPALITIES: Council of 5 or more members, elected at large or by ward, and scpar 
towns and villages. Options for cities iiKiIude Mayor-Ccwm;il, S&ic»ig-May(»-. Manage, i 
Commissicm of 3 or more members, elected at large or by ward, in cities. Separax 
Mayor-CouiKil and Strong-Mayer ^angonents. 

COUNTIES: County Cmnmissitm of 3 members in most cases, elected at lar^ with district residency. Individual 
elective ofnces-Assessor, Clerk of Circuit Court, Clerk of County Commission, Prosecuting Attorney, and Sheriff. 



Elected Offkials in 
Small Govemmente* 

(Average 
Trtal per govt) 



Govcmmcnts with 0 or Few Employees** 

Percent of all 

0 Empl(^ree$ 1-24 Govemn^nis 



MUNIdPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



1,643 
300 



( 7.3) 
(11.5) 



38(16.4%) 



137(59.3%) 
1(1.1 



75.7% 
1.8% 



^Estimates, based cm the i»opcMiions of small governments (25,000 population or less) in iIk state. 
♦*Full-time equivalent employees. 
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WISCONSIN 



Total Popttlatkm (1980): 4,706,000 
Rural 1,685.000 (35.8%) 
SmaU Uftan Places 1,078,000(22.9%) 
NonmetropoUtan 1,561,000 032%) 



Rural-Urban Distin^iiNis: 
Hmising widK»it c -midete plumbing 
Housing with {wblic watv saipfly 
Housing with publu; sewer 
Pcre ns per hospital bed 
) mmmetro* and metro**) 



rural 
4.4% 
24.2% 
26.1% 
200* 



uitan 
1.6% 
93.8% 
96.1% 



Fam population 283.000(6.0%) 
93.000 farms, 19 million farm acres 



Roadmiki^ 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. Income 
Medial school years 
Per capita incone 
Families under poverty level 




rural 


urban 


94,000 


13,800 


283% 


26.9% 


12.4 


12.6 


S6,462 


$7,680 


7.1% 


5.9% 



LMal GownuaeM 



Fonnsj 



TOWNS cover all parts of the state. cxcqH city and village ves&. All towns provkJc roads and Inidges. fire protection, 
aral ambulance services. Many provkle munidpd-type servk^ 

MUNICIPALmES arc Gtics and Villages, dhritted into 4 pqMilation dassifications. Villages generally serve small 
ccmimunities and 4th Class cities (^terate in pliK^es uiwler 10,000 p(^lation. While legal powm and activities are 
virtually identk^al, procedures md organizaticml (^(mis vary by clas^fication. All municipalities ha%% Home Rule 
status. 

COUNTIES cover all parts of the state. As well as judicial and record-keeping functions, counties provide roads, 
welfare, police protection, and health services. 



Small Go wniBtt&i Panems (1981-82) 



,\maig the 1.921 (1,269 townships, 580 municipalities, 72 cwinties) general puipose local governments, 1,853 
(96.4%) served communities of 25,000 population or less in 1982, as follows: 



TOWNS 

MITNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



NumbCT 
qOMis 

1,269 
557 
27 



(%of 
iQiall 

100% 
96.0% 
37.5% 



P(^ilati(m 

1,488,000 
1,398,000 
392,000 



BfimiiS^ (Prog. T^) f:xpgnditurgs 



S 217 milL 
1,068 mill. 
155 mill. 



($46 mUl.) 
(228 mUl.) 
(35 mill.) 



$ 225 miU. 
1,124 mill. 
151mill. 



T«jp ranking functions, according to expenditures, were: 



Towns 1) highways 2) fire protectioi 3) financial admini^tion 

Municipalilics 1) water supply 2) sewers 3) streets 
Counties 1) highways 2) health 3) jMiblic welfare 



OxigftBizatioa and Electirv Office 



TOWNS; Bcird of Supervisors of 3 or more members, elected at large. Elective cleric, Constable(s), Treasurer. 
Under new legislaticm, towns can employ appomted administrators. 

MUNICIPALITIES: Villages have a Board of Trustees, composed of 6 members elected at large, and a 
separalely-elecied PrcsidaiL Many elect a Clesk, Treasurer and Justices. Cations for cities include Mayor-Council, 
City-Manager, and Commission. Council of 2 w more members, elected at large or by ward, and separately-elected 
Mayor. 

(X>UNTIES: Board of Supervis(»s (H'21 members or more, etectcd from disuic ts. Elective individual ofiices-County 
Clerk, Circuit Judge(s), Disuict Altfwney, Rcgi^ of Eteeds, Sheriff, and Treaairer. 





Elected OffKrials in 




Small Governments* 






(Averag 




T(Kal 


per govt) 


TOWNS 


8.194 


( 6.5) 


MUNICIPALITIES 


5.136 


( 9.2) 


COUNTIES 


952 


(35.3) 



a.vemmcnts with 0 or Few Emotovees** 

Pfercent of all 

?) Employees 1-24 Governments 



750 (59.1%) 
74(12.8%) 



510(40.2%) 
358(61.7%) 



99.3% 
74.5% 



•Estimates, based on the prc^xjrJons of small governments (25,0(W population or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time etpiivalent employees. q <^ 



WYOMING 



Total Population (1980): 470,000 
Rural 175.000 (37.3%) 
Small Urban Places 189,000(40.3%) 
NonmetropolUan 398.000 (84.7%) 

Rural-Urban Distinction: 

Hoising without coni^ete plumbing 
Housing with puUic wat^ suj^y 
Holding with public sewer 
Poscms per ho^tal bed 
(nonmetro'^ and metro**) 



rural urban 

3.6% 1.5% 
51.1% 98.5% 
43.4% 98.0% 
237* 255** 



Fann population 19.000(4.0%) 
9.000 £Ermis, 35 millioi frnm aoes 

rural urban 

Road mileage 36,600 1.500 

Hsehlds with Soc. Sec. hicome 16.7% 18.7% 

Median sclKxd years 1Z6 12.8 

Per ci^ income $7356 $8,268 

Families unckr poverty tevel 7.6% 4.8% 



Local OoTemmsBl Fonas 



J 



MUNdPALmES are Cities aiKl towns, classified acccnxling to p(^}ulatiG9i, widi towns usially f(mnd in ccmmunitiK 
of less than 4,€00 population. Cities have more exieasive powex:s, specially in controlling extratOTit«1al activities. 
Gties and towns are amilar in reveniK; powm and or^ii»tioii. Miiumum pqpul^cm for town iiKX?ipOTati(m is 150. 

CX)UNTI£S cover all parts of the state ami are grouped into 3 classifications according to a^essed valuation. Some 
orgmizational options vary by classificatitnL As well as judici^ and record-k^ing functions, c(»mties provide 
roads, hospitals, and i^ucaticm. 



I Small OovBimaant Panania (1981-82) 



Among tire 1 15 (92 municipalities, 23 counties) general purpose local governments, 107 (93,9%) served communities 
of 25,000 population or less in 1982. as follows: 



MUNICIPALmES 
CXDUNTIES 



Number 
ofUniLs 

90 
17 



(%of 
IsMl 

97.8% 
73.9% 



Pc^Ailation 

226.000 
194,000 



RsXfinUCS (PiPp. Tax'> Expendinires 



$194 mill. ($4.7 mill.) 
262 mill. (101 mill.) 



$175 mill 
186 mUl. 



Top ranking functions, accOTding to cxpaidilurfs, were: 



Munkipalities 1) streets 2) sewers 3) wmcr^pply 
Counties 1) K-12 education 2) highways 3) hospitals 



Orgaaixatton and Electiw OtOet 



MUNICIPALITIES: Mayor-Council in most cmcs, with Manago- option also available. Council of 3 or more 
members, elected &i large or by ward. Sq^arately-elected Mayor uiKler MayOT-Courrcil form. 

COUNTIES: County Board of C(munissioners of 3 members elected at large. Individual elective offices-- Assessor, 
County Judges or Justices of the Peace, Coroner, County Clerk. County Attorney, Sheriff, and Treasurer. 



Elected Officials in 
Small Governments* 

(AvCTage 
Total per govt) 



Governments with 0 o r Few Employees ** 

PCrcraitofall 

O&nployecs 1-24 Governments 



MUNICIPALITIES 
COUNTIES 



472 
198 



( 5.3) 
(11.6) 



14(15.2%) 49(53.2%) 



68.4% 



*E^inates, based on the proportions of small governments (25.0(X) popuIaliOT or less) in the state. 
♦♦Full-time equivalent employees. 



appendix b 



information sources 



Population (total, rural nonmctropolitaiv snail places, farm), Housing Coiuiitions, Social Security Income, 
School Years, Income, Poverty Level 

— Bun^u of the Census, 1^ Cctisus of Population 

Farm Numbers and Aarej^e 

— Bureau of the Census, 1982 Census of Agriculture 

Road Mileage 

— US. Federal Highway Administration, annual Highway Statistics 

Hospital Beds 

—American Hospital Association, 1984 Annual Surv^ 

Local Government Forms and Organization 

—Bureau of the Census, 1982 Census of Governments (Vol 1, Governmental Organization). 
International City Management Association, Mimidpal Year Book, 1986. Additional information from individ- 
ual state contacts (see list below). 

Local Government Revenues and Expenditures 

— ^Bureau of the Census, 1982 Census of Governments (Vol 4, Governmental Finances, Finances 
of Municipal and lownship Goverruwnts, Finances of County Governments). 

Elected Officials in Small Governments 

— Bureau of the Census, 1977 Census of (Governments (Vol 1, Governmental Organization, 
Popularly Elected Officials). 

Local Government Employees 

— Bureau of tlw Census, 1982 Census of Governments (Vol 3, Public Employment). 



individual state sources 



Supplemental information about local government patterns and clarification of Census descriptions for 
individual states was provided by the following pcreons: 




ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CX?LC«ADO 

CC»4NECnCUT 



-Tom Wilkcnson, League of Alabama Municipalities 
-Kent Fairhaim, League of Arizona Cities and Towns 
-Bill Flemii^ Arkansas Municipal L^gue 
-Barbara Major, Colorado Municipal League 
-David Russell, Connecticut Council of Small Towns 
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DELAWARE 

FLCaaDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDLANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 



OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 



— Leon deValingO', Jr., Delaware League of Local Governments 

—Chip Morrisoiv Florida League of Cities 

—Paul Hardy, Imtitute of Q>vemn^t University of Gcoigia 

—Bill JarodcC Association of Idaho Qties 

—George Miller, Township Officials of Illinois 

— Ray Siie^, D^Tartmoit of Pc^itical SdeiKe, Ball State University 

— Ardilh Maney, Department of Political SdoKe, Iowa State University 

—Nancy Brown, Kai^as Assodati<m of Towmhips 

— ^Emie Mosher, League of Kansas Municipalities 

—Tmy Bu^on, Departmrat of Govmunott, Eastern Kentucky Univeraty 

— ^^san Gfflxion, Louisiana Municipal Association 

— O»nond Bonsey, Town of Yannoutiv 

— Brian Gardner and Rebecca Troutman, Institute for Governmental Services^ 

University of Marjiaml 
— Dan Soyer, Massadiusetts Municipal A^odation 
— G. Lawrence Mmill, Michigan Townships Association 
— David Fricke, Minn^ta Association of Townships 
— Garry Ciurie, MiniKsota House of Representatives Research Department 
— Patrick A Duni^, Missis^ppi Municipal Association 
— Alan Bailey, Mi^uri Municipal League 

— Ken Weava-, Local Government Crater, Montarai State Univeraty 
— IHivid Paulsen, Departntoit of Public Administration, University 

c4 Nebraska at Or^lia 
— Gently P. Eldieverry, Nevada League of Qties 
— ^John B. Areirews, New Hamp^re M^micipal A^odation 
— Bert Wolfe, New Jersey State League of Municipalities 
— Ned Roberts ami Bob Anderson, In^tute for Applied Research and Services, 

University of New Mexico 
— G. Jeffrey Haber, Association of Towns of tte State of New York 
— ^Jake Wicker, Institute of Govemnrtent, University of North 

Carolina, Chapel Hill 
— Chester Larson, North Dakota Township Officers Association 
— Philip A. Russo, Jr., Center for Public Management and Regional Affairs, 

Miami University 
— Charlie Maule, Center for Local Government Technology, 

C^lahoma State Univeraty 
— Bill Mover, Oklahoma Municipal League 
— Ken Tollenaar, Bureau of Government Research and Services, 

University of Oegon 
— R. Keith Hite, Pennsylvania State Association of Township Supervisors 
— Marian Feeiwy, Resourre Economics, University of Rhode Island 
— Guy Dufaulte, Rhode Island League of Cities and Towns 
— ^Jane Massey, Burrau of Governmental Research and Services, 

University of South Carolina, Columbia 
— Marvin Schwanke, South Dakota Association of Townships 
— Robert Miller, South Dakota Municipal League 
— Dennis Huffer, Municipal Technical Advisory Service 
— Lori Gillespie, Texas Municipal League 

— Jan Miller, Coiter for Public Affairs and Administration, University of Utah 

— Vermont League of Qties and Towns 

— Nelson Wikstrom, Department of Political Science, Virginia 

Commonwealth University 
— Carol Greene, Assodatitm of Washington Cities 
— Fred Saeger, Washington Association of Counties 
— David Williams, Department of Public Administration, 

West Virginia University 
— Richard Stadelman, Wisconsin Towms Association 
— Steve Golnar, Wyoming Association of Municipalities 
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appendix c 



for further reading 



f onns of local government 



vs. Census of Ck)vemirents, Voliin« 1 on Go vemnwntal Oi^anization, publ^ed at five-year intervals. 

Charles Press ard Keniieth VerBurg, State and Community Governments in the Federal S\^tem. John Wiley 
& Sons, 1983. Chapter 4, "Communities in the Federal Systenv" 

Joesph F. Zimmerman, The New En^and Town Meeting: Pure Democracy in Action?" 1954 Municipal 
Year Book, International Gty Management Association, 1984. 



J. Norman Reid and others. Availability of Selected Public Facilities in Rural Communities. Economic 
Research Service, USD A, 1984 (ERS Staff Report). 

J. Norman Reid and Patrick J. Sullivan, "Rural Infrastructure: How Much? How Good?," Rural 
Development Perspectives, October, 1984, 9-14. 

Norman Walzer, David L. Chicoine, and Ruth T. McWilliams, "Rebuilding Rural Roads and Bridges," 
Rural Development Perspectives, February, 1987, 15-20. 

RichardJ.Reeder,'TsIonmetroGovemmentsBecomingMoreSelf-Reliant," Rural Development Perspectivis, 
Februaiy, 1987, 34-36 

Patiick J, Sullivan, The Cost of Metro and Nonmetro Government Borrounng. Economic Research Service, 
USDA, 1^«3 (RDRR-35). 



people and process 

David A. Booth, Council-Manager Government in Small Cities. The International City Management Asso- 
ciation, 1968. 

Gerald J. Hoetmer and Amy Cohen Paul, "Municipalities and the Volunteer Fire Service," 1981 Municipal 
Year Book, International Gty Management Association, 1981, 178-187. 

Alan Schenker, "Zero Employment Governments: Survival in the Tiniest Towns," Small Town, Septem- 
ber-October, 1985, 4-1 1 . 
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Keith Snavely aixi Alvin D. Sokotow, •IVlw Advises tfie CouikII? Sources of Advice in Smalltown 
Governments/' Rural Deodopmera Perspec ti ves, February, 25-29. 

Alvin D. Sokolow, "Ths Elected Official as Expwt Governing Boards in Rural Q)mmunities;* Rural 
Development Persf^ctweSf October, 1984, 4-9. 

Alvin D. Sokolow, "Small Town GovenuMnt: Tte Conflict of Administrative Styles," Natwml Civic 
Review, October, 1982, 445-452. 

Alvin D. Sokolow and Beth Walter Honadle, "How Rural Local Governments Budget: The Alternatives 
to Executive Preparation," Public Administration Review, September-October, 1984, 375-383. 

Maureen Godsey Valente, "Volunteers Help Stretch Local Budgets," Rural Development Perspectives, 
October, 1985, 30-34, 



the federal connection 

Publius: The Journal of F&ieralism, issue on TRural Governments in the Federal System," Fall 1987. 
Alvin D. Sokolow, Small Governments and the F^eml Budget. National Center for Snmll Communities, 

1986. 



journals and collections 

NATaTs Reporter — monthly i^w ^umal devoted to national developments affecting small town go vem- 
ments. National Association of Towns and Towndiips- 

RuralDevdqment Perspecfrws-pofnilaraocountsof research findin^on rural economics, denK>graphics, 
local government, and other community conditions. Published three tin^ a year. Economic Research Service, 
VS. Dcpartn^t of i^riculture. 

Small Town— monthly journal with popular articles on planning, public services, historic preservation 
and other innovations in small communities* ^nall Towns Institute. 

New Dimensions in Rural Policy: Building upon Our Hento^e—^ollection of papers on agricultural, 
economic, sodal, demographic, and service aspects of rural communities. Subcommittee on Agriculture and 



Nonmetropolitan America in Transition, Amos H. Hawley and Sara Mills Mazie, editors — collection of 
papers summarizing research information about population growth, economic opportunity, amenities, and 
planning in rural America. The University of North Carolina Press, 1981. 

Rural Public Administration: Problems and Prospects, Jim Seroka, editor— academic papers on rural 
government budgeting, managenx?nt, personnel practices, laiKl use regulation, and growth responses. Green- 
wood Press, 1986. 

Public Administrationin Rural Areasand Small Jurisdictwns: ACuide to theLiterature,BethVf alter Honadle— 
a bibliography of materials on service delivery, management, and organization. Garland Publishing, 1983. 

Small Cities and Counties: A Guide to Managing Services, Jan«s M. Barrovetz, editor — collection of articles 
on the principles and techniques of maruging various functions, especially appropriate for small municipal 
governnwnts with professional administrators- International City Manageiwnt Association, 1984. 
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NATaT and the 
National Center for 
Small Communities 

Thefnuposeof ttieNational AssodationofTownsai^ Townships (NATaT) 
is to strengtnen tl^ effectiveness of townsy townships and ^jnall communities 
throu^ technical assistance programs, and to promote their interests in the 
public and i^vate sectors. 

NATaT is a iwn-profit membership organization offering a wide variety 
of educational services aiul public policy suj^rt to local gover: anent officials 
fif>m nwre than 13,000 towro, towTi^{^ and »nall commtmitxes throughout 
the United States. 

Developing effective 
federal policy 

Through its National Center for Small Conununities^ the association 
conducts research and develops public policy recommendations which are 
scaled to ti^ unique needs and nature of ruml governments and snuill towns. 
By ajialyzii^ federal and state initiatives, arui disseminating information 
about them, NATaTand tl^ Center keep local officials alneast ofdecisions and 
actions of national import so they can better manage change in their commu- 
nities. 

Education and information 

NATaTseducatiomJ conferences, training, workshops, ^xjcialized pub- 
lications and avi<^«0 visual resources help small town officialscopc with change 
in their commimities — and improve ^ quality of life for rural people. The 
association's annual conference for small town officials is the laigest town 
meeting in the nation. It focuses on federal programs and policies affecting 
small communities. The association publishes a monthly news ^umal, 
NATaTs Reporter, which is the only national source of intergovernmental 
policy news and ^ow-to'^ information written exdu^vely for small town 
officials. The journal's topes range from community and eranomic develop- 
ment, to road surface management, to bridgp building, and solid waste 
management 

Other "how-to'' publications cover hazardous materials training for first 
responders, what to look for when hiring consultantsand more. Coming in the 
near future are guidebooks on wastewater treatment facilities and recycling. 



For a copy of our free information brochure and resources 
listing, please contact tl^ National Association of Towns and 
Townships, 1522KStreet, N.W.,Suite730, Washington, D.C 
20005, or call (202) 737-5200. 
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